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On Making a Vow of Chastity 


Sometimes women who, by choice or by necessity, remain unmarried 
in the world, feel spiritually neglected as they go about their routine 
tasks from day to day. They are unaware that a glorious opportunity 
of spiritual conquest is theirs. Here it is. 


D. F. Miller 


MANY SINGLE girls and women in 
the world are wasting a wonderful 
opportunity of special dedication of 
their lives to God, of reparation for 
the sins of others, of example to weak- 
lings, and of spiritual achievement for 
themselves. They are living chaste lives, 
or with effort and guidance and God’s 
grace, could live perfectly chaste lives. 
They could perform the incalculably 
meritorious act of making a vow of 
perfect chastity or perpetual virginity 
while living, and intending to live, in 
the world. 

The vow of chastity is not limited 
to those who enter religious orders. It 
is an extraordinary means of dedicating 
oneself to the love of God that can be 
adopted by anyone, though, of course, 
it requires proper preparation, under- 
standing, motives, and use of the means 
of grace. It can be said without hesi- 
tation that there are many women liv- 
ing in the world who possess all that is 
required for making this glorious act 
| of supreme surrender to God, but who 
have never thought of it, or never had 
its meaning explained to them. 

By the vow of perfect chastity or 
perpetual virginity a person makes a 


solemn promise, binding under pain of 
mortal sin, 1) never to enter the state 
of marriage; 2) to avoid the close com- 
pany-keeping that normally leads to 
marriage; 3) to practice the virtue of 
chastity in thought, word and deed, 
and to use more than ordinary means 
of grace to be enabled to do so. 

The gravity of the obligation assumed 
by such a vow is clear from two things. 
First, any subsequent sin against chas- 
tity would take on a twofold malice, or 
would really be two serious sins, one 
against the virtue of chastity itself, and 
the other against the vow that has been 
made. Second, once a vow of perfect 
chastity has been made by a person 
of proper age, understanding and mental 
stability, it can be dispensed from only 
by the Holy See. This reservation of 
the vow to the highest authority in the 
Church is evidence of the unparalleled 
regard that the Church has for the 
excellence of even a private vow of 
chastity. 

It is obvious from this that such a 
vow should never be lightly made, never 
without consultation with one’s con- 
fessor, and never without due prepara- 
tion, meditation and consideration of 
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all that it entails. Here are some guid- 
ing considerations in the matter especi- 
ally for girls and women in the world. 
They will explain 1) who may consider 
making a vow of chastity 2) who should 
not; 3) the supernatural value and ad- 
vantages of the vow of chastity; 4) 
what sort of life one should lead who 
has made the vow of perfect chastity; 
5) how such a vow is made. 
1B 

In general it may be said that the 
making of the vow of chastity should 
be considered only by those whose 
personal love of Christ has become 
strong enough to enable them to reject 
successfully and perpetually the thought 
of marriage, opportunities of company- 
keeping, and the various temptations 
to impurity that anyone must face in 
the world today. The circumstances in 
which many women find themselves 
may make it comparatively easy for 
them to renounce these three things. 

For example, there are many women 
who, for natural reasons, have already 
given up all thought of marriage. One 
has a good job in the business or pro- 
fessional world, and has decided once 
and for all that she will adhere to the 
career she has chosen and never marry. 
Another has assumed the job of sup- 
porting a family, perhaps that of a 
sister or brother who has died, or 
younger brothers and sisters who have 
been left orphans, and has determined 
to give her whole life to that work. An- 
other is afraid of marriage because of 
unhappy marriages she has seen, or 
because of evils into which she has seen 
wives fall, and is set against it for life. 
Another has precarious health, such as 
to make her feel that it would be impru- 
.dent to marry. 

These are natural or circumstantial 
reasons that exclude marriage from 
many women’s plans. They ‘are not 
incompatible with the desire to renounce 


marriage forever for the love of God. 
For, no matter what a woman’s natural 
motives may be, or what necessity may 
prevent her from marrying, there still 
remains in her heart the instinct for 
the love and companionship and security 
of marriage. It is the gratification of 
this instinct that is renounced for the 
love of God by the vow of chastity. 
The stronger the instinct, the greater 
the sacrifice and the greater the love 
of God will be in the making of a vow 
of chastity. Indeed, the impression 
should not be gathered that the vow 
of chastity is only for those who have 
nothing to give up because they have 
absolutely no desire for marriage or 
the things of marriage. The vow involves 
by its nature some sacrifice, and the 
greater a woman’s instinctive desire for 
marriage, the more glorious would be 
the vow for her. Similarly, the greater 
the instinctive desire for marriage, the 
greater must be the love of God to 
make possible the fulfillment of the vow. 


Widows and even divorcees can make 
the vow of perfect chastity. The widow 
who wants to give the rest of her life 
to God and is willing to sacrifice even 
a remote or theoretical chance of a 
second marriage for His love, can gain 
much by a vow of chastity, providing, 
of course, she can measure up to its 
other requirements. And the wife who 
has been divorced by her husband, 
with no chance of reconciliation what- 
soever, may profitably think of bol- 
stering up her need and determination 
to remain chaste by making the vow 
of chastity. 

Advanced age need not be a deterrent 
to gaining the glory of this vow. Just 
as women of advanced years sometimes 
marry, so they may renounce marriage, 
even though the probability is against 
their ever thinking of it anyway. Such 
may still join the ranks of the special 
lovers of God. 
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With the decision not to marry must 
go the continuing sacrifice of all oppor- 
tunities of company-keeping. This ap- 
plies even to such regular dates with 
men as seem to be merely expressions 
of friendship and without serious pur- 
pose. Despite the world’s loose moral 
concepts in this regard, the only thing 
that justifies steady company-keeping of 
men and women is the possibility of 
marriage. One who rules marriage out 
of his life, must also rule out company- 
keeping. 

Finally, only they should consider 
assuming the obligations of the vow of 
chastity who can prudently judge that 
they will be able to resist temptations 
to impurity. Penitents, i. e., those who 
have fallen into sin in the past, recov- 
ered and repented, and proved over a 
period of a year or two that with God’s 
help they can now remain chaste, can 
make wonderful reparation for their 
sins by the vow of chastity. Whether 
penitent or not, a person must be pos- 
sessed of acquired habits of resistance 
to temptation before thinking seriously 
of making the vow. This does not mean 
that one must be completely free from 
temptation before such a vow can be 
made. Temptations, if resisted, are never 
sins, and withstanding them increases 
the merit of the vow. In this matter 
especially, the advice and guidance of 
a good confessor are of prime import- 
ance. 

2. 

Turning to the negative side, it is 
easy to determine who should not think 
of making the vow of perfect chastity. 

Certainly any girl who dreams about 
marriage, hopes for marriage, feels that 
she will be unhappy unless she marries, 
is no candidate for the vow of chastity. 
It is possible, however, even for such 
a girl to grow in her love of God to the 
extent that she will no longer equate 
her happiness with marriage, and even 
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to the point where she can renounce it 
and find her happiness in joining the 
ranks of the intimate followers of Christ. 

Any girl who has not the heart to 
give up dates with men should not 
contemplate making a vow of chastity. 

Those who have had habits of sins 
against purity over a long period of 
time should likewise not think of mak- 
ing a vow of chastity until they have 
proved to themselves and their confes- 
sors, over a long period of time, that 
the habit has been broken and overcome. 

No girl who has been disappointed 
in love, or jilted by a man with whom 
she was very much in love, should 
harbor the idea of making a vow of 
chastity so long as the feeling of dis- 
appointment and frustration is strong 
in her. The vow of chastity is not for 
those who are just rebounding from 
a human love affair; they are too apt 
to find themselves in love with someone 
else when their disappointment wears 
off. 

Girls in their twenties or early thir- 
ties must be especially slow and pru- 
dent about proposing a vow of chastity 
to themselves. Before doing so, they 
must know their hearts well, and have 
developed a love of God that is equal 
to all the changes of outlook and en- 
ticements to marriage that may appear 
over the long future. However, the ear- 
lier one makes the vow, the more one 
is giving to God and the greater the 
merit and reward one will receive. 

It perhaps should be mentioned here 
that wives who are living with their 
husbands have no right whatsoever to 
think of making a vow of chastity in 
the sense of renouncing their use of the 
marriage privilege, unless the idea is 
jointly and unreservedly shared by 
their husbands. They would be guilty 
of a serious sin against the duties of 
their state in life if they were to decide, 
on their own initiative, no longer to 
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render the debt of marriage. 


3. 

In speaking of the supernatural merit 
and advantages of the vow of chastity, 
one must be on guard against giving 
the impression that there is something 
intrinsically evil about marriage. Many 
non-Catholics have interpreted the glow- 
ing language with which spiritual writers 
speak of virginity and chastity as mean- 
ing that the Catholic Church looks down 
her nose at marriage and those who 
marry. This is not the case. The Church 
honors marriage as a great sacrament 
and a noble state. However, she looks 
on virginity, adopted as a way of life 
for the love of God, as simply more 
noble than the state of marriage. 

The reason for this is the obvious 
fact that virginity involves a greater 
sacrifice and a more intense type of 
spiritual life than does marriage. Hus- 
bands and wives, after many years of 
marriage, sometimes speak with envy 
of celibates, and say that their own 
lives would have been far easier had 
they never married. This does not alter 
the fact that they did the instinctive 
thing when they married; they had 
fallen in love; they had longed for the 
companionship and sweets and rewards 
of marriage; they have enjoyed these 
things. The one who renounces marriage 
by vow decides to turn the strong in- 
stinct toward loving a human being 
whom he can see into loving God whom 
he cannot see; and this renunciation of 
human desire for His sake is infinitely 
pleasing to God. 

Such a surrender of one’s love en- 
tirely to God must always be based 
on a deep personal devotion to Jesus 
Christ. He renounced the riches of 
heaven for a stable; He renounced His 
good name in order to represent all 
the sinners of the world and to redeem 
them; He renounced comfort and com- 
panionship, health and life itself to die 


on a cross for the salvation of souls. 
It is the fullest possible response to such 
love on the part of Christ that one 
wishes to give who makes the vow of 
chastity. Strictly speaking, this vow is 
not a negative thing, merely depriving 
one of certain human pleasures; it is 
a positive thing, a glorious, flaming, all- 
surrendering love of the Son of God. 

There is abundant Scriptural testi- 
mony to the glory of virginity. It was 
not by chance that the closest friends 
of Our Lord, when He lived on earth, 
were virgins. His Mother was a virgin, 
before, during and after His birth. St. 
John, always called “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” was a celibate. There is 
a solid tradition to the effect that after 
they were called by Our Lord, all the 
married apostles lived celibate lives 
away from their wives. St. Paul was 
unmarried, and made the wistful state- 
ment that he wished that other close 
followers of Christ were unmarried even 
as he. 

St. Paul, too, set down the practical 
reason that makes virginity a favored 


‘state in the eyes of God. He said: “He 


that is without a wife is solicitous for 
the things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may please God. But he that 
is with a wife is solicitous for the things 
of the world, how he may please his 
wife, and he is divided. And the unmar- 
ried woman and the virgin thinketh on 
the things of the Lord: that she may 
be holy both in body and in spirit; 
but she that is married thinketh on the 
things of the world: how she may 
please her husband.” (I Cor. 7/32-34) 
The sense of this passage is that while 
it is possible for a married person to 
love God perfectly, the odds are a bit 
against it because of the distractions 
that arise in the married state; whereas 
it is easy for the unmarried person to 
fix his affections completely on God. 
It does not follow that being unmar- 
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ried automatically makes one a great 
lover of God. There are many spinsters 
and bachelors in the world who are 
paragons of selfishness and tragic ex- 
amples of frustration because they have 
failed to find a suitable partner for 
marriage. That is because they do not 
know God, or do not know what joy 
can be found in loving Him above all 
things. One of the great compensations 
of the vow of chastity is that it destroys 
the sense of frustration that so often 
takes possession of the unmarried. It is 
a means of uniting a human being with 
the most perfect Lover in the world. 
It is certain that the happiest and most 
satisfied people in the world are those 
who have made the greatest sacrifices 
for God, particularly the sacrifice of 
their freedom to marry. 

The vow of chastity is not only a 
means of personal merit and glory; those 
who make it are teaching a much-needed 
lesson to the world. Two things com- 
bine to corrupt human beings and hu- 
man society. One is the neglect of God, 
and the other is the almost infallible 
result, the abuse of the human body 
through sins of lust. Both elements are 
clearly at work in the society we know. 
Two-thirds of the American people do 
not know what it means to love God; 
most of them refuse, in- practice, to 
recognize a God. St. Paul says that in 
consequence, “God gives them up to a 
corrupt sense . . . to abuse their own 
bodies amongst themselves.” This cor- 
rupt sense is Certainly evident in 
America; in widespread philandering, 
adulteries, birth-control, multiple di- 
vorces, etc. 

Those who freely make the vow of 
perfect chastity and keep it are at- 
tacking both the roots of human corrup- 
tion. They are giving an example of how 
much God can be loved and of how 
loyally Christ can be followed. At the 
same time they demonstrate the truth 
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that perfect chastity can be practiced 
by those who love God with all their 
hearts. They are a standing rebuke to 
those who say “‘one cannot live without 
sense pleasure”. No matter what those 
“of the corrupt sense” have to say 
against chastity and virginity, they are 
impressed by the power and peace mani- 
fest in the lives of celibates who have 
given up the use of sex for the love of 
God. It almost seems that the human 
heart cannot become so depraved that 
it no longer sees the beauty of the vir- 
tue of chastity in others. 

Added to this is the fact that those 
who make the vow of chastity can 
thereby make reparation for innumer- 
able sins of the flesh committed in the 
modern world. God destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah by fire for their sins of 
impurity. But God would have saved 
these cities, at the plea of Abraham, 
if there could have been found 50, 40, 
30, even 10 pure men and women within 
their walls. Who shall say that it may 
not be the celibacy of priests and nuns, 
and the vowed chastity of men and wo- 
men living in the world, that prevents 
the total destruction of nations that 
have succumbed to as many forms of 
lust as has America? 

4. 

A girl or woman who would make 
a vow of perfect chastity in the world 
today must be conscious of two things. 
The first is that she is assuming an 
extraordinary obligation of resisting 
many of the taken-for-granted fashions 
and customs of the world. The second 
is that she must adopt for life a sched- 
ule of religious practices that will insure 
an abundance of God’s grace and a 
constantly increasing love of God. 

Today society is not geared to favor 
or protect chastity. Rather many of its 
fashions and customs seem designed to 
promote lust. In practical terms, this 
means that the woman who gives all 
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her love to God by a vow of chastity 
will have to cultivate a special keenness 
for recognizing occasions of sin, and a 
special courage for escaping them. She 
will not be able to choose reading mat- 
ter at random from magazine stands 
and book stores; rather she will have 
to resist many urgings to read popular 
but sexy books and publications. She 
will not be able to go to any movie or 
stage show that is advertised as a hit; 
rather she will be bound to find out 
beforehand whether a show is clean 
before seeing it. She will have to choose 
her friends carefully, rejecting those 
whose minds are preoccupied with sex; 
and if she works in an office or shop, 
she will have to manifest an aloofness 
from those whose talk is frequently sug- 
gestive or unclean. And she must know 
that her vow of chastity will not spare 
her always from being invited out by 
men, married or single, nor from affec- 
tionate advances on the part of ac- 
quaintances and friends. Her vow must 
give her strength to resist and renounce 
all such things. 


There are many girls and women in 
the world for whom this routine of 
resistance to evil is already an estab- 
lished habit. There are good reasons 
why they cannot or do not want to 
become nuns. They are the ones who 
are missing glorious opportunities for 
good by not crystallizing their love of 
God into a vow. 

Besides aloofness to the world’s in- 
centives to lust, the woman who makes 
a vow of chastity must continually build 
up her love of God by positive means. 
Her routine of daily life must include 
some spiritual reading, association with 
others who are equally intent on grow- 
ing in the love of God, taking part in 
apostolic work, such as teaching cate- 
chism, helping around the altar, youth 
work, etc.; listening to sermons and 
lectures, attending missions, making an 


annual retreat, etc. These are means 
that keep her mindful of God and help 
her to grow in the love of God. 
Most important of all, she must make 
constant use of the directly supernatural 
means of grace. One hesitates to say 
that a woman who makes a vow of 
chastity should plan on doing less than 
attending Mass and receiving Holy 
Communion daily, unless her work 
makes this impossible. All good religious 
feel that without daily Mass and Com- 
munion the keeping of their vows would 
become gravely difficult; so should a 
person in the world feel who has made 
a private vow of chastity. There should 
be confession once a week, or at least 
every two weeks, even when there is no 
sin to be acknowledged beyond the re- 
petition of something out of the past. 
Confession is not only a means of for- 
giveness but a source of sacramental 
grace for strength in future temptation. 
And it will be taken for granted by 
all who know the elementary facts of 
the spiritual life that it would be hope- 
less to think of keeping the vow of 
chastity without continuous attention to 
prayer. Morning and night prayers will 
have to be as regular as the sun’s ris- 
ing and setting; the practice of saying 
ejaculatory prayers during the day will 
need to be developed; and the art of 
meditating for 15 minutes or a half 
hour each day, should be cultivated. 
Let it be repeated that there are many 
women in the world for whom there is 
nothing unusual in any of these sug- 
gestions, nor above and beyond what 
they have been doing for a long time. 


- 


S. 

How should one of these go about 
making a private vow of perfect chast- 
ity? The process is very simple. First, 
she considers the matter thoroughly her- 
self, over a period of six months to 
a year or longer, especially revolving 
about in her mind the question of whe- 
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ther she is willing to renounce even a 
remote possibility of marriage. Secondly, 
when she has reached a rather firm de- 
cision by herself, she speaks to her 
confessor, who by now should be a 
regular confessor, asking his opinion and 
his advice. Thirdly, if and when her 
confessor gives his authoritative approv- 
al to her desire to make a vow of per- 
fect chastity, she may choose any oc- 
casion and any formula for actually 
making the vow. The occasion could 
be some day immediately after her re- 
ception of Communion, or, if she prefers, 
when she is alone in church before the 
Blessed Sacrament. An example of how 
the making of the vow may be phrased 
is the following: 

“My Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
here present in the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, I have chosen this 
moment in which to offer you the gift 
of my whole heart and all my love. 
Having prepared myself by many weeks 


of prayer and meditation, having con- 
sulted my confessor and obtained his 
approval, I hereby this day bind myself 
for life by the vow of chastity, intend- 
ing to remain bound by this vow under 
pain of serious sin. For your love I 
renounce forever my freedom to enter 
the state of marriage. For your love I 
bind myself in a special way to practice 
the virtue of chastity in thought and 
word and deed, and to resist every 
temptation against it that may ever as- 
sail me. Dear Mary, Mother of Christ, 
model of purity, Queen of love, help 
me to keep this vow, for the love of 
your Son, till death. Amen.” 

By such a vow one enters the ranks 
of the intimates of Christ, who will 
“follow the lamb whithersoever he go- 
eth.” By such a vow, one preaches more 
effectively than by any number of ser- 
mons, the power and glory of the love 
of God. 


“I Wanna Drink” 

A priest who is pastor of a small country parish was telling us recently 
about a rather strange difficulty he encountered. He has a small, box-like 
church, and in one corner, near the door, he had placed a crock of holy 
water with a dipper, figuring that this location would make it easily 
accessible to his parishioners. 

It was a good idea; but soon the mothers began to complain. Seems 
when they brought their small children to church, there was even more 
than the usual outbreak of requests for a “drink of water.’ For a while 
the parents were mystified. Then they discovered that the reason for the 
rash of thirstiness was the presence of the crock and dipper. The little 
ones could easily spot them as they squirmed in their mothers’ arms; which 
reminded them of the wells and dippers in their farm-homes, and whether 
or not they had been thirsty before, the association of ideas was too much, 
and they promptly set up a clamor for “a drink.” The pastor has removed 
the thirst-producing crock from the sight of the little ones. 


Lost Legion 
In flying over the “Hump” in Burma during the last war 468 American 
airplanes were lost. Presumably these planes were lost not as a result of com- 
bat, but as a result of weather or mechanical difficulties. The majority of 
these planes fell in the mysterious and unexplored area of Tibet, into which 
very few white men have ever entered and returned to tell the tale of their 
adventures. 
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Three Minute Instruction 


Mortal Sins in Education 


Catholic parents have a grave obligation of educating their 
children in the Catholic faith. This obligation stems from the 
natural law, which seriously binds parents to provide for the 
eternal happiness of their children. When they have a child baptized, 
they implicitly promise to rear it as a Catholic. Against this obli- 
gation there are certain clear-cut mortal sins that parents can com- 
mit. The chief ones are: 

1. Refusing to send a child to a Catholic school, when there is no 
good reason for not doing so, and no permission of their pastor for not 
doing so. If the parish to which Catholics belong has a school, it is not 
for them to decide whether or not their children shall go there. If, without 
consulting their pastor, and for subjective reasons of their own, they send 
their child to a public school, they are guilty of a mortal sin, and ordin- 
arily cannot be absolved in confession until they have placed their child 
in the Catholic school or obtained the permission of their pastor or bishop 
not to do so. 

2. Sending a child to a school that is operated under the auspices of 
a non-Catholic religious sect, where the child will be subjected either to 
teaching or practice that is opposed to the Catholic religion. Sometimes 
Catholics, without permission of any kind, send their children to military 
grade or high schools, that are administered by religious sects, arguing 
that, for the sake of the military discipline, they may permit the danger 
to the faith of their children. They are guilty of serious sin, and, in the 
words of canon law, are to be considered as heretics or deniers of their 
faith. 

3. Not providing in a serious and continuous way, for the religious 
instruction and formation of their children, when it is not possible to 
send them to a Catholic school. The two important ways in which parents 
provide Catholic training for their children are 1) teaching them at home, 
and 2) sending them to the religion classes conducted by the pastor or his 
representatives in the parish. To neglect both of these means, or to fulfill 
them only rarely, is surely a mortal sin. 

Strictly speaking, these principles apply to grade school, high 
school, and college education. The good Catholic recognizes that 
the burden of proof is on him, if he thinks he has a reason for not 
sending his child to a Catholic school, and that his reasons must be 
approved by his pastor or bishop. 
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God Before Breakfast 


A wealthy tourist lady once asked Pope Piux X what she could do 
for the cause of religion. The Pope said: “Go home and teach 
catechism to children.” Here’s how it’s done. 


L. G. Miller 


IN YOUR ordinary . parish school 
the classrooms don’t get much of a 
workout on Sunday. Sister’s desk, neat 
as a pin in the front of the room, and 
the smaller desks of the children, 
crammed with exercise books and pen- 
cils, are left to rest quietly in the 
Sabbath calm. 

Not so in many parishes in the city 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Take an average Sunday morning in 
St. Alphonsus parish, for example. Af- 
ter the nine o’clock Mass there, while 
the people are still pouring out of the 
church, gathering in knots on the church 
steps to talk, or proceeding home for a 
leisurely and comfortable Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast, six young women hurry 
from the church to the school and take 
brisk possession of as many classrooms. 

Let’s follow the actions of one of 
them. Her name is Helen Roach, un- 
married, business occupation: secretary 
in a law firm. She has received Com- 
munion at the nine o’clock Mass, but 
she won’t be thinking of breakfast for 
a while. She has work to do first. 

She goes into her classroom with a 
number of assorted papers under her 
arm, places them upon the desk and 
glances around the room to see if every- 
thing is in order. As she opens one of 
the windows to let in some of the cool 
morning air a few children come strag- 
gling into the room and seat themselves 
at the desks. They are followed by half 
a dozen more, some of whom answer her 
greeting while others smile in the bash- 
ful way of children and go directly to 


their places. There are five boys and 
seven girls in this group, all about 10 
or 12 years old. 

Miss Roach takes her stand at the 
front of the room. 

“Stand up, children, and let us say 
our opening prayers.” 

This preliminary taken care of, and 
a few of the larger boys summoned up 
to the front benches from the back row 
where they had, as boys will, disposed 
themselves, Miss Roach opens her cate- 
chism. 

“Last time,” she says, “you were sup- 
posed to study about the sacrament of 
baptism. Ronald, could you tell us 
something about baptism .. .” 

Now of course there is nothing in it- 
self unusual in the conducting of a cate- 
chism class. What makes the work done 
by Miss Roach and her colleagues note- 
worthy is the story of its development 
from small beginnings. These young 
women are part of a much larger city- 
wide program. This city and diocesan 
program again is only part of the pic- 
ture. During the last decade there has 
been a tremendous expansion in the 
field of catechetical instruction all over 
the country, and in many places lay 
catechists have been sharing the load 
with enthusiasm and zeal. Here is Cath- 
olic Action in one of its very real and 
heart-warming aspects. The movement 
described in this article has its counter- 
part in a hundred other places; we 
select Grand Rapids as being somewhat 
typical of what can, with energy and 
good will, be accomplished. 
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The story of the lay catechist move- 
ment in Grand Rapids begins some 16 
years ago. In the spring of 1934 a meet- 
ing of the League of Catholic Women 
was being held in that city and one 
of the speakers was Miss Mary Kay 
Kirby, who recently had moved to the 
city from Detroit. In her talk on the 
subject of what women could do in the 
way of making their faith active and 
articulate, Miss Kirby described a pro- 
gram of lay catechizing which had been 
in effect in Detroit for some years under 
the inspired and wise leadership of the 
late Miss Josephine Brownson, whose 
name is held in reverence by all who 
are interested in catechetical work. In 
this program the catechists were banded 
together in what was known as the 
Catholic Instruction League. 

A great many children were being 
reached by the program, the speaker 
said, who otherwise might have gone 
without any instructions in the faith. 
She concluded her remarks by offering 
her services to any Grand Rapids pas- 
tor who might be interested in initiat- 
ing the program as she had outlined it. 

Among her listeners was a young 
priest, who, as soon as she had finished, 
made his way to the front of the room. 

“T’m Father Karp, from St. Alphon- 
sus’ parish,” he said, “and although I 
am not the pastor, I think I can guar- 
antee you a job, if you are willing to 
help us.” 

“T’ll be glad to do what I can.” 

“Fine! I'll explain the set-up to 
Father Polk, the pastor. I’m sure he will 
be interested. Then in a few days I'll 
phone you and we'll get together and 
iron out the details.” 

It did not take long for things to be 
arranged, and a short time later one 
Sunday morning Miss Kirby, who had 
had considerable experience in the work, 
and three rather apprehensive recruits, 
Margaret Boucher, Loyola Kirchhoff 


and Mary Miller, took up their duties in 
the school. 

About 25 children had been gathered 
by the priests of the parish for instruc- 
tion, and they were as mixed a group 
as could be imagined. Some were from 
the country, living so far from the 
church and school that it was impos- 
sible for them to attend classes there. 
Others lived close to the church, but 
came from a dubious home background, 
such as a mixed marriage where, as 
sometimes happens, there was a violent 
prejudice on the Protestant side against 
the Catholic school. In a few cases both 
father and mother of the child were 
supposed to be Catholic, but had grown 
so careless in the practice of the faith 
that the children were left to grow up 
without any training in their religion 
at all. 

Some of the children had had a little 
previous instruction, some were so ignor- 
ant of the faith that they had never 
heard of the sign of the cross. A period 
of time was spent in sorting them out, 
but finally the 25 children were divided 
into four groups and the girls in fear 
and trembling began their work. Thus 
the first session passed by. Other Sun- 
days came and went and soon the pro- 
ject was an established thing in the 
parochial routine of St. Alphonsus’. 

It was a matter of some years before 
the Confraternity began to develop and 
expand from its original beginnings. 
During this early period St. Alphonsus’ 
and, a little later, St. Andrew’s, were 
the only parishes which sponsored it. 
Then in the early 1940’s the lay cate- 
chetical movement in Grand Rapids 
began to boom under Bishop Plagens 
and, following him, Bishop Francis J. 
Haas. The number of catechists gradu- 
ally increased, and more parishes were 
being reached. 

In this state of affairs it became 
apparent that for greater efficiency 
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there was need of a definite organiza- 
tion, with charter and constitution, in 
which the purpose of the confraternity 
might be clearly outlined as well as 
the means by which these purposes 
might be fulfilled. In 1948 all this was 
accomplished under the guidance of 
Msgr. Edmund Falicki, who had been 
appointed by Bishop Haas as spiritual 
director of the group. A public high 
school librarian, Miss Eugenia Schmitz, 
who had been named chairman of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, a 
branch of the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women, worked tirelessly to put 
the confraternity on a firm footing. 

The purposes of the organization are 
threefold, and they are such as might 
apply to any group of lay people en- 
gaged regularly in teaching catechism: 

1. The training of teachers. 

It did not take much experience in 
the work of teaching before the girls 
began to recognize their own deficien- 
cies. Knowing the faith, and knowing 
it well enough to teach, they soon 
found, are two different things. More- 
over, some of the girls who volunteered 
for the work did not, it was discovered, 
have a very profound grasp of the 
truths of the faith to begin with. 

In order to remedy this situation it 
was arranged that weekly classes in 
Christian doctrine and teaching methods 
be offered to the catechists by qualified 
priests and teachers. In this way the 
catechists would be enabled to grow in 
‘their own knowledge of the faith, and 
be better equipped to impart their 
knowledge to others. 

2. The recruiting of new teachers. 

It was a long-range plan of the con- 
fraternity to develop a veritable army 
of catechists, so that wherever there 
was need of instruction in the area, a 
response to that need might be forth- 
coming. For this purpose new catechists 
would be needed, and many of them. 
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How could recruits be lined up? 

Publicity was the answer, and many 
means were used to see to it that the 
work of the organization was sufficiently 
advertised. The catechists themselves 
were to look for likely prospects; in- 
terested pastors were asked to speak 
on the subject from their pulpits; lec- 
tures were given to special groups. 
This year, for instance, one of the cate- 
chists went into Grand Rapids Catholic 
Central High School and talked to the 
assembled senior class of girls. The 
response to her appeal, it is reported, 
was very favorable indeed. 

From all types of background these 
catechists have been recruited—stenog- 
raphers, public school teachers, college 
students, nurses and clerks. We have 
spoken of the confraternity as being 
predominantly feminine; actually there 
are already a number of men engaged 
in the work, and more are becoming 
interested right along. A few unpub- 
licized heroes, too shy to teach, never- 
theless provide transportation every 
Sunday morning to distant teaching 
stations. 

3. The spiritual growth of the cate- 
chists themselves. 

It is a truism that any organization 
which hopes to accomplish good in the 
spiritual order must begin with the 
spiritual growth of the members them- 
selves. The Grand Rapids organization 
of lay teachers, recognizing that fact, 
set about to implement it. 

Provision was made for an annual 
retreat for all the catechists—one full 
day set aside for quiet reflection. An 
experienced retreat master gives them a 
series of talks on their duties and re- 
sponsibilities towards God and their 
work, 

Then there is provision in the rules 
for a bi-monthly meeting at which 
members not only study techniques of 
catechizing and talk over experiences, 
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but are helped to clarify their own 
spiritual outlook as well. In line with 
this a. little mimeographed paper for 
members appears regularly, edited by 
the confraternity officers, which contains 
advice, teaching hints, and inspirational 
pieces designed to keep up the enthu- 
siasm of all. 

This complete program did not, of 
course, come about all at once. It was 
a thing of gradual development, of 
progress through trial and error. At the 
time of the actual organization of the 
confraternity the directors saw the need 
of branching out. There were extra 
catechists on hand, and no places for 
them to work. 

A letter was therefore drafted which 
explained the work of the confraternity 
and offered the services of the cate- 
chists, and this letter was sent off to all 
the pastors of a thirty-mile area in and 
around the city of Grand Rapids. 

Some 18 pastors wrote back express- 
ing their willingness to make use of 
the catechists’ services. If this seems 
a small number in comparison with 
the number of parishes in the area, it 
must be remembered that many of these 
parishes by previous agreement have 
Sisters doing the work of catechizing. 
Others had worked out a plan of lay 
catechizing of their own, and still others 
had no children not accounted for in 
the parish school. The work of the con- 
fraternity, it must always be remem- 
bered, is to supplement the ordinary 
work of the parish school, not to sup- 
plant it. 

I have before me as I write the an- 
nual report of the Lay Teachers of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 
the Grand Rapids area for the school 
year, 1949-1950, and a close study of 
the figures contained therein reveals 
some interesting details. Nineteen sep- 
arate catechetical centers are listed, 
nine in the city of Grand Rapids itself 


and ten in areas outside the city. 

One catechist instructs a number of 
Mexican children each Sunday, another 
has the discouraging but valuable task 
of instilling moral principles into the 
Catholic children in the county Juvenile 
Home. A number of catechists are re- 
quired to travel some distance into the 
country for their work on Sunday morn- 
ing (and remember, this means EVERY 
Sunday morning during the school 
year.) In several instances a team will 
teach at the parish church after Mass, 
and then hurry to a mission station to 
repeat the performance there. One cate- 
chist holds forth in a farm house, where 
half a dozen children from widely scat- 
tered farm families gather for instruc- 
tion which otherwise they might never 
receive. 

During the last school year there 
were 54 teachers actively and regularly 
engaged in the work, and they instructed 
a total of 824 children. Fifteen were 
prepared for baptism, 220 for First 
Communion and 177 for Confirmation. 

Statistics such as these, however, do 
not give the whole picture. To get that, 
one would have to work with these girls 
and glimpse their unselfishness and 
spirit of sacrifice. There were the two 
girls who labored faithfully every Sun- 
day in a newly founded parish in a 
small country town. The young pastor 
was enthusiastic about their work, and 
at Christmas time he gave each of them 
ten dollars in appreciation for what 
they had done for his parish. But next 
day when he opened his mail he found 
that the money had been returned to 
him with a note: 

“Father, you have a lot of debts in 
your parish here, and you need this 
money more than we do, so we are 
sending it back. We appreciate your 
thoughtfulness, but we are teaching 
catechism because we want to, and we 
don’t need any other payment besides 
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that.” 

Then there are the two girls who for 
a number of Sundays took a bus (at 
their own expense) to their assigned 
place several miles out of town, and 
when they got off the bus still had to 
trudge a mile to the place where they 
were to teach. 

In that whole picture would have 
to be included the by-products of the 
work as well. One girl who has been 
teaching for some fifteen years told me 
that one of the things she is happiest 
about is that two of the boys she in- 
structed are now studying for the priest- 
hood. 

Many of the girls do not let their 
work end in the classroom. Where home 
difficulties are brought to light in the 
course of an instruction class, they take 
the time to pay a visit to the family 
to see if anything can be done. 

These home visits, with the neces- 
sary follow-up of the parish priest, have 
led to a number of invalid marriages 
being rectified, and an even greater 
number of fallen-away or weak Cath- 
olics being brought back to the full 
practice of the faith. Effects of the pro- 
gram such as these are known in their 
fulness only to God. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine is, of course, a natjonal organiza- 
tion, and we would not wish to leave 
the impression that only in the Grand 
Rapids area has it been set up in work- 
ing order. There are other sections of 
the country in which the program has 
been even further advanced. We have 


selected Grand Rapids because it seems 
to us a typical example of how, in a 
comparatively small diocese, such a 
program can be developed with the aid 
of a few zealous priests and a small 
number of enthusiastic and unselfish lay 
people. 

Perhaps some reader of this article 
in a section of the country where there 
is no organized catechetical work of 
this kind may be inspired to inaugu- 
rate the program there. Certainly there 
must be millions of children in the 
country at large who are not being 
reached by the ordinary catechetical 
ministrations of priests and _ sisters. 
These in many cases have all they can 
do to take care of those children who 
are directly under their pastoral care, 
and have little time left to provide for 
the waifs and strays of the faith. The 
confraternity work of the lay teachers 
is designed specifically to supplement 
their pastoral efforts. 

For lay Catholics interested in put- 
ting their faith to active use, certainly 
there is no better form of Catholic 
action than this one, of instructing lit- 
tle ones in the truths of their reli- 
gion. They will find that the work 
entails sacrifice, but they will also find 
in it a sense of satisfaction not to be 
obtained elsewhere. As one Grand 
Rapids catechist told me: “I have 
found this work of catechizing so in- 
teresting and satisfying that I would 
prefer to give up any of my other activi- 
ties rather than this.” 


The Devil’s Printers 

In 1631 Robert Barker and Martin Lucas printed an authorized version 
of the Bible. A mistake in printing omitted the negative in the 6th Com- 
mandment. Thus, instead of “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” the com- 
mandment read, “Thou shalt commit adultery.” Due to this error the Barker 
and Lucas edition of the Bible became very popular, libertines, prostitutes 
and other people of loose morals quoting it against the sermons of the minis- 
ters. Barker and Lucas were eventually brought to justice for their mistake, 
and made to pay a fine of 3000 pounds. 
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Test of Character (87) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Modesty 


The virtue of modesty is related to the virtue of temperance, and, ac- 
cording to more common usage, to that part of temperance which is con- 
cerned with the regulation of sex pleasure and is called chastity. While chastity 
directly controls the desire for and indulgence in pleasures of the flesh, 
modesty regulates one’s conduct in those things that more or less lead to 
wrongful desires for and indulgence in sex pleasure. 

Modesty is not an easy virtue to practice today because both a cause 
and an ever growing effect of the decline of chastity that is evident in the 
world is disrespect for the virtue of modesty. Sometimes people who pro- 
fess a great devotion to chastity are guilty of great immodesty, thus promot- 
ing the unchastity of others and making themselves responsible for it. Those 
who wish to learn whether or not they are practicing modesty must examine 
themselves on these three points: 

1. On their manner of dressing. It is possible to appear before others in 
forms of attire that may at times be more stimulating to concupiscence than 
complete nudity. Such attire is not uncommon at beaches, in dance halls 
and drawing rooms, sometimes even on the streets. Girls who appear in scanty 
shorts and halters, women who wear evening gowns that leave half their 
upper bodies bare, swimmers who adopt the extreme fashions in bathing 
suits, are guilty of immodesty no matter how vigorously they proclaim their 
devotion to purity. Of course, actors in strip-tease and burlesque shows are 
gravely guilty of immodesty. 

2. On their manner of acting before and with others. There are certain 
forms of dancing that are immodest because they awaken evil thoughts in 
one or both of the participants. There are certain displays of affection be- 
tween unmarried men and women that cannot be indulged in without lead- 
ing to sinful desires and that are therefore immodest. There are certain pos- 
tures, poses, positions and actions that invite evil thoughts and intentions. 
It is not the intention alone that counts in making an action modest or im- 
modest; it is the objective effect that the action may have. 

3. On their manner of speaking. People like to think that they use sug- 
gestive language, or tell shady stories, not because they want to make others 
impure, but because what they say is funny and will get a laugh. To speak 
in this way is to be guilty of immodesty, and to be gravely guilty if the 
language is gravely provocative of lustful thoughts and desires. 














Last Rites 


One of those strange, personal experiences in which the supernatural 
suddenly seems to take over and to leave you gasping. This happened 
in Brazil. 


W. F. McKee 


THE BANGING on the door and the 
shouting of my name finally awakened 
me. I slid into my slippers, put my habit 
on over my pajamas and went to the 
door. The woman there said: “Padre 
Guilherme, come quick. The old lady is 
dying.” I told her to wait a moment. 
I put on my cincture and rosary, 
grabbed my sick-call kit and stepped 
out into a cool, moon-bright night. I 
also stepped into one of the strangest 
and most moving experiences of my 
priestly career. 

It was just past midnight. A delight- 
ful breeze blew in from the lake of 
Coari; it made the palm trees rustle 
and glitter in the moonlight. No one 
was on the streets. The only sound was 
that of a motor boat with a kerosene 
lantern on top putt-putting its way 
down the Amazon river. It was one of 
those picture post-card tropical nights 
of which States-side authors write so 
much and of which people in the tropics 
see so few. 

On the way to the sick woman’s house 
I was planning what I would do. I had 
been attending her for over a month 
and a half. During that time she had 
received Extreme Unction twice and 
Holy Communion many times. Hence 
I decided that I would give her the 
Apostolic Blessing and then if I judged 
that there was sufficient time and that 
she was capable of receiving viaticum 
I would go back to the Church (a very 


short distance) and get the Blessed. 


Sacrament. Those were my plans. It 
seems that God’s were different. 


The old woman lived with her daugh- 
ter and her family in two rooms behind 
a bakery. It is a fairly well-to-do family. 
Their house has planked floors (instead 
of mud) and they own a bed. When I 
arrived four little girls were sleeping 
soundly in the bed. In one corner two 
boys slept in a hammock. In another a 
hammock was hanging loose. In a third 
was the hammock of the sick woman. 
The only light was that of one candle 
which cast dancing shadows over the 
room creating an eerie effect. 

I knelt by the sick woman’s ham- 
mock. She was unconscious. Death was 
rattling in and out of her mouth with 
each breath. I said the act of contri- 
tion in her ear in the hope that she 
could still hear, though I wasn’t too 
concerned about her because she had 
been well prepared for death while con- 
scious. In the same way I repeated 
many times some ejaculatory prayers. 

The woman did not stir through all 
of this. Her breathing became slower. 
It was time for the Apostolic Blessing. 
I have given that blessing many times 
in this death-plagued land, but never 
without catching my breath at the 
thought of what wonders it would work 
in a soul: “I, by the power granted me 
by the Apostolic See, impart to you a 
plenary indulgence and the forgiveness 
of all your sins . . . may the omnipotent 
God forgive you all penalties of the 
present and the future life and may he 
open to you the gates of Paradise and 
lead: you to everlasting joy.” 

I rose. Someone brought me a box 
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and I sat down, never taking my eyes 
off the: sick woman. I bent over her 
and said in her ear: “Mary, help me 
now at the hour of my death; Mary, 
help me now... .” 

“Baptize me, Padre,” the sick woman 
broke into the middle of the prayer, 
looking at me now with eyes clear and 
conscious. 

I nearly fell off the box with surprise. 
First at the fact that she spoke at all, 
an secondly, at what she said. 

“Oh my God! aren’t you baptized?” I 
nearly shouted at her. I thought of all 
the sacraments that had been given in 
vain. 


Again she spoke distinctly: “No. I 


was baptized by a priest suspended 
from orders.” 

“Suspended from orders!” I couldn’t 
believe my ears. Here was an old woman 
of 83 years who could neither read nor 
write, who had had no schooling, who 
lived in a small jungle town most of her 
life, who just a few minutes before gave 
every indication of dying and hence 
shouldn’t have been speaking at all and 
was now not only speaking but using 
exact, technical, theological language. 

Her daughter, who with the two 
other women, was shaking with sobs 
said: “We always thought that she was 
baptized.” 

I turned to the man of the house, 
(her son-in-law) and asked: “Did you 
hear exactly what she said?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “but we al- 
ways thought that she was baptized!” 

“No, no,” I said, “I don’t mean that. 
Just repeat the exact words that she 
used.” 

He said: “Batiza-me, Padre. Eu fui 
batizada por un Padre suspenso da 
ordem.” 

What I had heard then was cor- 
rect. While my hand was fumbling in my 
sick-call kit for the bottle of baptismal 
water I said to the four adults present: 


“What do the words ‘suspenso da orden’ 
mean?” 

They stammered around. None of 
them really knew. 

I knew well that a priest suspended 
from orders (that is, forbidden by his 
Bishop to say Mass, preach, or to ad- 
minister the Sacraments) could baptize 
validly. I knew that it was possible 
that this woman was validly baptized. 
I also knew that “a priest suspended 
from orders” is capable of strange muti- 
lation of the sacraments and other holy 
things; indeed, that it could have been 
such mutilations that made him deserv- 
ing of suspension. 

I tried to question the woman fur- 
ther, but she would not, or could not, 
give further response, though her eyes 
were clear and her breathing free of the 
ominous rattle. I baptized her. Though 
the night was cool I was perspiring and 
the sweat ran off my nose and mingled 
with the baptismal waters. 

I gave that Sacrament conditionally 
and hurriedly followed with the condi- 
tional administration of Extreme Unc- 
tion and the Apostolic Blessing. Shoot- 
ing out of the house as if seven devils 
were after me I dashed for the church 
to get the Blessed Sacrament. The 
woman appeared then to be capable of 
swallowing the Host. As I took God out 
of the tabernacle I said to Him: “Lord, 
I'll bet ten bucks that you are just as 
much present down in that house as 
you are here.” . . . He didn’t say any- 
thing. 

The woman did swallow the host with 
the help of a little water. About fifteen 
minutes later she closed her eyes, etern- 
ally. She hadn’t spoken a word since 
she uttered her plea for baptism. 

My interpretation of this case can, 
of course, be wrong. But I felt then, 
and do now, that God or His Blessed 
Mother had taken direct part in this 
little drama. That one of them had put 
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those precise, technical words on her 
lips at the last moment to make sure 
that I would understand. I was so filled 
with that idea at the moment that I 
even glanced around the room to see if 
there was present some strange Guest. 

When, the next morning I asked vari- 
ous people, including a Brazilian nun, 
to describe in a few short words the 
condition of a priest forbidden by his 
Bishop to say Mass, preach or to ad- 
minister the sacraments, it took them 
from three to six minutes to get the 
idea across and not one of them used 
the expression “suspended from orders.” 
Then when I reversed the case and 


asked other people what those words 
meant no one knew. For they are words 
that a priest or a seminarian would use 
in talking among themselves. The lay- 
man doesn’t use them as a rule. Espec- 
ially a layman in this little jungle town 
1500 miles in the interior of the Amazon 
valley. 

That’s what happened to me. You 
figure it out. You might get some help 
from St. Paul’s letter to the Romans: 
“Oh, the depth of the riches of the wis- 
dom and of the knowledge of God. How 
incomprehensible are His judgments and 
how unsearchable are His ways.” 


Young Critic 


A very dignified and elderly priest friend of ours was visiting one of the 


better families of his parish. 


In the course of the visit, the mother was enlarging, as mothers will, on 
the good points of her six-year-old daughter. 
“Come here, Emily,” the mother said, “and recite the poem for Father 


that you learned in school.” 


The little girl came forward somewhat unwillingly, and after some urging, 


launched into the following: 
“Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow.” 


Here she paused, and an expression of scorn came over her features. Then, 
to the horror of her mother, in a loud, clear voice, she added: 


“Confidentially, it stinks.” 


Sorry, Wrong Party 


The Junior Digest tells the story of a short-sighted schoolmaster who one 
day in class was seen to grow quite perturbed. It was all on account of some- 


one in the back of the room. 


“You in the last row. What was the date of the French Revolution?” 


“T don’t know.” 


“You don’t, eh. Well let’s try something else. Who was Charlemagne?” 


“Tt beats me.” 


“Can you tell me what the Renaissance was?” 


“Haven’t the faintest idea.” 


“What!” shouted the teacher. “I taught you that only last Friday. What 


were you doing last night?” 


“T was out drinking with some friends.” : 
The teacher gasped: “You have the audacity to tell me that! How do you 


expect to pass your examinations?” 


“I don’t expect to, guv’ner. I only came in here to fix the electric light.” 
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Pre-M arriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


On Stealing Another Man’s Girl 


Problem: “Very briefly, my difficulty is this: I am very much enthralled 
by a girl who is engaged to another young man. I am currently trying to 
convince her that she has made a mistake and should break her engagement. 
I met her, after having known her in high school several years ago without 
paying any attention to her, at a recent reunion. I asked her for a date 
the following Monday. Before Monday came she informed me that she had 
just accepted an engagement ring from another fellow. Despite that fact, 
I started a routine of courtship — roses, telephone calls, visits at her home, 
etc. I think she is confused and not too sure of herself about marrying this 
other man. I also think I.could do better for her than he could. I badly need 
advice, and I think she does too. I am 23 years old, and she is 20.” 

Solution: Most people would roundly condemn you for “poaching”, i.e., 
trying to take a girl away from the man to whom she is engaged. Indeed, 
a first glance at your problem indicates that you are doing a moral injustice 
to the man who has already courted the girl and won from her a promise of 
her hand and heart in marriage. 

Only two circumstances could mitigate your brashness in some degree. 
The first would be if you had real, objective, almost certain evidence of the 
fact that the girl is not happy in her engagement or would really be unhappy 
in marriage to the man to whom she is promised: There is danger that 
your own infatuation may make you invent such evidence. Furthermore, 
your own favors may have been the only thing responsible for making her 
begin to doubt the wisdom of accepting a ring from someone else. In either 
case you haven’t a leg to stand on. 


The other circumstance that might lessen the degree of injustice in your 
conduct is if the girl herself were directly and expressly to open the field 
to candidates for her hand once more. For a sound and solid reason a girl may 
break an engagement, or insist that she and a boy friend go back to the 
status quo that existed before they agreed on future marriage. Only if the 
girl in question does this, may you continue to pursue her. As long as she 
is willing to remain bound by her engagement, you have to smother, under 
your sense of honor and fair play, your infatuation. At 23, you need not 
fear that the loss of this girl will make you a bachelor for life. 














Catholics and Sunday Mass 


To the Lord, Who must at times look down upon His faithful 
children with an indulgent smile, the efforts of Catholics in getting 
ready for Mass must frequently seem like the great American Sunday 


morning scramble. 


D. J. Corrigan 


IT HAPPENED in a public inn one 
Wednesday night in northern Michigan 
in the summer of 1949. Several groups, 
tourists all, were busy at their evening 
repast, and a rather huge woman was 
moving from table to table trying to 
satisfy the wants of everyone. As she 
bustled about, she was stopped by one 
portly diner, who inquired in an un- 
necessarily loud voice: 

“We plan to leave early in the morn- 
ing. Would it be possible for us to have 
breakfast served at 6:30 o’clock?” 

The woman placed her hands on her 
hips and with a somewhat disgusted 
look replied in an equally audible tone: 

“Tm sorry. I have to get to the 7 
o’clock Mass every morning and I can- 
not begin to serve breakfast before 8 
o’clock.” 

There was a kind of stunned silence 
around the room. There was no way of 
telling how many Catholics were pres- 
ent, but the lady innkeeper gained in 
stature and respect with the little group. 
I could not but think of some Catholics 
who sacrifice, not their daily, but their 
Sunday Mass for “business reasons.” 

Sunday Mass is synonymous with 
Catholic life. Although there are Cath- 
olics who deliberately miss Mass and 
commit mortal sin, for most of the 
faithful the Sabbath is a very hollow 
day if they are forced, through no fault 
of their own, to omit the Holy Sacrifice. 
Only Heaven knows the extent to which 
some fervent members of the Mystical 
Body go to be present each week at the 


altar, especially among the infirm, the 
lame and the old. Good converts, too, 
quickly acquire this Catholic spirit. 

There was the colored boy who be- 
came a Catholic quite early in his high 
school years. A short time later his 
mother died and his father sent him into 
a rural district to live with an uncle 
and aunt, who looked upon all things 
Catholic as the abomination of desola- 
tion. Some months later the lad wrote 
in a letter: “Father, I have been a 
skunk of a Catholic. I haven’t been able 
to get to Mass since I have been here.” 
A year or so later the boy escaped 
from his thralldom and today he is 
studying for the priesthood. 

A good many years ago a steamship 
line on the Great Lakes received so 
many inquiries from Catholic passengers 
as to whether they could attend the 
Holy Sacrifice that the company im- 
mediately contacted the archdiocese of 
Chicago about the possibility of having 
Mass on board on all Sundays and 
Holy Days. As a result, even to this 
day, some priest receives a first class 
cruise each week in summer, with all 
expenses paid, his only obligation being 
to see that the spiritual needs of Cath- 
olics are satisfied. 

The writer has heard more than one 
Protestant inquire: “How do you Cath- 
olics do it? Here we usually have only 
one church service on Sunday, late in 
the morning so that people can get their 
sleep, and our pews are half empty. 
Down the street the Catholic church has 
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six Masses and each one seems jammed 
to the door-step. How do you do it?” 
And then the more cynical non-Catholic 
declares: “You Catholics force your 
people to come to church. That is why 
you have so many on Sundays.” 

Whether and how many Catholics 
are “forced” to attend Mass on Sun- 
days is a debatable question. The third 
commandment of God, as given to 
Moses in Old Testament times, orders 
everybody to keep the Sabbath day 
holy, but it does not tell how. The 
Church, with her wise legislation, does 
point out the best and most efficacious 
way of adoring God and thereby sup- 
plements and confirms the divine com- 
mandment by obliging all Catholics 
under penalty of mortal sin to assist 
the priest at Mass. Catholics have the 
advantage of knowing exactly what 
their Sunday obligation entails, and, 
while some Catholics might not go to 
Mass if there were no precept, most of 
the members of the fold are willing to 
submit to a legal push to encourage 
fallen human nature to do its duty to- 
wards its Creator. Besides, Catholics 
voluntarily go to Mass because they 
realize that they need it to save their 
souls. 

The history of ecclesiastieal legisla- 
tion regarding Sunday Mass and rest 
is enough in itself to disprove the 
claims of Protestantism and to establish 
the truth of the Catholic Church. It is 
bound up with the change which the 
Church made in the age of the Apostles, 
to the effect that the day of worship 
should be Sunday instead of the Sab- 
bath (Saturday). According to the 
Jewish method of reckoning, Saturday 
was the last day of the week and Sun- 
day the first, although it was not called 
Sunday until a considerable time after 
the Apostles. 

That is was customary for the early 
Christians to meet in worship and offer 


the Holy Sacrifice on Sundays is men- 
tioned in the Book of Acts, 20/7: “And 
on the first day of the week (Sunday), 
when we had met for the breaking of 
the bread (early Christian term for 
the Mass), Paul addressed them.” Then 
in First Corinthians, 16/1, St. Paul 
has this to say regarding the collections 
to be made for the saints: “On the first 
day of the week (Sunday), let each 
one of you put aside at home and lay 
up whatever he had a mind to do, so 
that collections may not have to be 
made after I have come.” 

Even in Apostolic times the first day 
of the week was known as “Dies Do- 
minica” or the “Lord’s Day.” In such 
a manner does St. John refer to it in 
Apocalypse, 1/10. Then in the Didache, 
an early Christian writing probably of 
the first century, this injunction is to 
be found: “On the Lord’s Day come 
together and break bread. And give 
thanks (another name for the Euch- 
arist), after confessing your sins, that 
your sacrifice may be pure.” St. Igna- 
tius of the same century (Ep. ad Mag- 
nes, 9) speaks of Christians as “no 
longer observing the Sabbath, but liv- 
ing in the observance of the Lord’s Day, 
upon which our Lord rose again.” In 
the Epistle of Barnabas we read: 
“Wherefore, also, we keep the eighth 
day (i. e., the first day of the week) 
with joyfulness, the day upon which 
Jesus rose again from the dead.” 

During the first three centuries of 
Christianity it is evident that practice 
and tradition had consecrated the Sun- 
day to the public worship of God by 
the hearing of Mass and resting from 
work. Beginning with the fourth cen- 
tury, positive legislation, both ecclesi- 
astical and civil, at first local and later 
universal, began to make these duties 
more definite. Thus the Council of 
Elvira in 300 declared: “If any one in 
the city neglects to come to church for 
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three Sundays, let him be excommuni- 
cated for a short time that he may be 
corrected.” In the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, which belong to the end of the 
fourth century, both the hearing of 
Mass and rest from work are prescribed, 
and the precept is attributed to the 
Apostles. By the end of the eighth cen- 
tury the Church had formulated the law 
of Sunday abstinence from servile work 
in much the same form as it is today, 
and civil governments, as they turned 
Christian, enforced it by their own 
legislation. 

Thus, when a Catholic gets out of 
his bed on Sunday morning to attend 
Mass, he can be sure that he is doing 
something that Christians have done 
and have been required to do from the 
days of the Apostles. 

At various times in the long history of 
the Church some groups have attempted 
to corrupt the nature of the Sunday as 
a holy day. Thus in a comparatively 
recent age some extremists among the 
Protestants have tried to make it a 
somber day of gloom by their “blue 
laws”, forbidding all forms of amuse- 
ment. Such, however, is contrary to the 
spirit of real Christian practice. 

For a Catholic, Sunday must ever be 
a serious day, one in a particular way 
dedicated to God. Consequently Cath- 
olics go to Mass because they know 
that the Mass is the best way of honor- 
ing God and because they are con- 
vinced that they need the graces dis- 
pensed to them through the Mass. As a 
teal though bloodless repetition of our 
Saviour’s death on Calvary, the Mass 
is an infinite sacrifice, in which Christ, 
under the appearance of bread and 
wine, offers Himself again for us as 
Priest and Victim. Moreover, according 
to our Redeemer’s arrangement, the 
graces and merits which He won for 
us on the cross are to be distributed to 
worthy souls through the Mass and the 


seven sacraments. On Sundays Cath- 
olics should also pray and meditate 
more and, of course, refrain from un- 
necessary servile work and from defiling 
the Holy Day by sin. 

But beyond that it is perfectly in 
accord with Sunday holiness to engage 
in wholesome amusement. In the liturg- 
ical cycle, even in the penitential sea- 
son of Lent, Sunday is regarded always 
as a feast day and never does the 
Church enjoin any fast or abstinence 
from food on the Christian Sabbath. 
An old priest once remarked: “One of 
the greatest blessings in the United 
States for young men and boys is Sun- 
day baseball.” That quite well charac- 
terizes the Catholic attitude towards 
the Sunday, provided, of course, that a 
lad does not play baseball instead of 
going to Mass. 

For priests in the rectory it is a kind 
of revolving miracle—the way in which 
their people appear for Mass on Sun- 
days. Early in the morning the church 
is quiet, and suddenly, especially in 
large city parishes, the edifice begins 
to fill, and it fills not once but re- 
peatedly. The neighborhood of a Cath- 
olic church at these times is something 
like a bee hive—with the faithful all 
speedily intent, either on foot or by 
car or bus, to get to their pews on 
time. Seldom, however, does a priest 
have an opportunity to see what goes 
on in Catholic homes on Sunday morn- 
ings. 

To the Lord, Who must at times look 
down upon His faithful children with 
an indulgent smile, the efforts of Cath- 
olics in making ready for Mass must 
frequently seem like the great American 
Sunday morning scramble. It is a cheer- 
ful scramble, however, though a bit 
hectic upon occasion. While it is true 
that some families have a regular and 
orderly time for assisting at Mass, and 
others always go to the early ones, 
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most American families of any size at 
all split up and attend Mass at different 
hours. The young married mother, after 
she has spent an hour or more getting 
little Johnnie and Mary into their best 
clothes, can be heard: “Now don’t you 
. dare go out and get all dirty, while I 
am getting dressed for church!” An- 
other mother will be pounding on a 
bedroom door: “Jim, you’d better wake 
up or you will be late for Mass.” The 
stalwart Catholic father may be eyeing 
his two teen-age sons and with the 
sternest of visages be declaring: “Now 
don’t you waste time along the way, or 
you'll get there too late.” In another 
household mama is examining Billie’s 
ears and finger nails before sending him 
off to serve the eight o’clock Mass. The 
most common phenomenon in Catholic 


homes on Sunday mornings, however, 
is the line-up before the bathroom door, 
especially when all the members of the 
family decide to attend the last Mass. 

There are a few Catholic families who 
are sad on Sunday mornings. They are 
sad because of an empty pew. It is not 
that death has caused that empty pew: 
death always causes grief, but of a dif- 
ferent sort. The one who should be in 
that empty pew is very much alive— 
physically. But his mother, or father, or 
brother, or sister, knows that his soul 
is dead. Their grief is great, possibly 
greater than all other sorrows, but they 
go to Mass in hope, possibly more faith- 
fully and fervently, that the empty 
pew may be filled once more before it 
is too late. 


Labor Day 


The idea of setting a day aside to be designated as “Labor Day” is said 
to have originated with Peter J. McGuire, in the year 1882. Mr. McGuire, 
seeing that there were so many different national holidays, religious, his- 
torical and military, asked the question as to why there should not be a 
special day set aside to commemorate the contribution of labor to the in- 
dustrial growth and prosperity of our country. 

In May of 1882, Mr. McGuire formally recommended to the Central 
Labor Union that “labor should select a day for a parade which would show 
the strength and the esprit de corps of the trade and labor organizations, 
and that the parade should be followed by a picnic or festival.” 

The idea caught on rapidly, and soon his suggestion was adopted by the 
most powerful labor organization of the ’80’s, the Knights of Labor. In 1887 
the state of Oregon proclaimed a state holiday in honor of labor. Other 
states followed, and in 1894 Congress passed an act making it a legal public 
holiday in the District of Columbia and the Territories. Now it is observed in 
every state of the Union. 

Ad Lib 


A teaching sister we heard of tells of how she arranged a little pageant 
in her catechism class, in which the children were to dramatize certain scenes 
from the life of Christ. 

One little boy was appointed to take the part of Christ Himself speak- 
ing the consoling words to his disciples: 

“Fear not, it is I!” 

Alas, stage-fright caused his knees to knock together, and in his fright, 
he forgot the exact wording of his line, and mumbled: 

“Don’t be scared; there ain’t nobody here but me.” 
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Displaced Person 


The saddest person in the world is the one who does not want to go 
home. There are many such, like this Russian old lady, in the world 


today. 


E. F Miller 


THERE IS a little town in western 
Germany by the name of Meckesheim. 
Most of the people of this town are 
Catholic, and even though Hitler for- 
bade them to have their customary 
Corpus Christi and May Day proces- 
sions or any other public demonstration 
of faith, they were allowed to have daily 
Mass and to receive the Sacraments as 
often as they wished. Both of these 
duties they fulfilled with fervor and 
regularity. 

About 1943 a number of Russian 
civilians were brought to the town by 
the Nazis as slave labor. Later they 
were to be known as the unfortunate 
and abandoned D.P.’s. This was an ab- 
breviation for Displaced Persons. They 
had been rudely displaced from their 
homes and brought to Germany to do 
the work of the soldiers who were off 
fighting the war. 

One such displaced person was an 
old woman, stooped and white and alone. 
She was taken in kindly by a Catholic 
family, and treated with great gentleness 
and charity. Gentleness and charity, the 
Catholic family said, were the answer to 
the cruel program of the Hitlerites who 
did not hesitate to uproot people from 
their native soil even in their declining 
years, and to send them off to a foreign 
land to work and die. It was impossible 
to send the old lady home. So, she had 
to be treated with all the respect and 
honor that were the right of a martyr. 

She was not asked to work on the 
farm or even around the house. She 
was allowed to go her way, which way 
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consisted mostly in daily Mass and 
Holy Communion and frequent visits 
to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
in the village church. Though she was 
a Russian, she was also a Roman Catho- 
lic, as had been her people before her 
for many generations. 

In 1945 the war in Europe came to 
an end. One of the first projects of the 
liberators (the Americans) was to free 
the slave laborers from the bondage of 
their masters and to send them back to 
their native land. 

The trouble was, some of the slave 
laborers did not want to go back to 
their native land. They knew that in 
their native land they would be victims 
of a more vicious slavery than they 
had been in Germany. So it was with 
the Poles whose home was now hiding 
behind the iron curtain. So it was with 
most of the Russians. So it was with 
the poor Russian woman. 

Yet, the orders given to the liberators 
(the Americans) by headquarters (what 
headquarters? who constituted head- 
quarters?) were to force the ex-slave 
laborers to go back to their native homes 
whether they wanted to or not, whether 
they would die or not. That was why 
many of them did not want to go home. 
They knew that if they did, they would 
be killed by the Communists because 
years before they had not shown 
enough sympathy with the Communists. 
The Communists had long memories. 

The American soldiers went about the 
village and its environs with guns on 
their shoulders seeking out the ex-slave 
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laborers in order to load them on trucks 
and trains for the long journey east- 
wards. The American soldiers did not 
like to do the dirty work anymore than 
the D.P.’s liked to be the object of it. 
There were many tears and not a few 
- suicides. But orders were orders. And 
soldiers were soldiers. The work went 
on. 

It was fortunate that the American 
unit rounding up the displaced persons 
in the vicinity of Mechesheim had a 
Catholic chaplain. It was fortunate for 
the old Russian woman. 

One day after Mass she approached 
the American chaplain with the same 
diffidence with which one might ap- 
proach a ferocious animal. She was 
afraid of soldiers no matter what the 
color of their uniform. She had seen too 
many soldiers in her life to imagine that 
they represented softness and considera- 
tion for the weak and helpless. She was 
taking a long chance that this soldier 
might be different. She had watched him 
say Mass. She had seen him hearing the 
confessions of his men. He wore a cross 
on the collar of his shirt. The priest 
was in the sacristy taking off his vest- 
ments. 

“Father,” the old woman said in halt- 
ing German, “please do something so 
that I won’t have to go back to Russia.” 

“But why don’t you want to go back 
to Russia?” asked the priest. “It’s your 
home, isn’t it? Aren’t you anxious to 
see your family after all these years?” 

“T have no family,” she said simply. 
“T come from southwest Russia where 
there are many Catholics who obey 
the Holy Father in Rome. We were 
happy before the Communists came, and 
wanted only to be left alone to live and 
die in peace. My husband was a clerk 
in a store, and my three grown sons 
were workers on a farm not far from 
our town. The five of us went to Mass 
every day. Our priest was a wonderfully 


zealous man. 

“Suddenly and without warning the 
priest disappeared. We never heard of 
him again. And no other priest came 
to take his place. Next, my husband 
disappeared. And though I was frantic 
and went from one official to another, I 
got no word of or from him and never 
heard of him again. Then, one after 
another, my sons disappeared. They had 
done nothing against the government 
except to go to Mass every day. For 
that they disappeared. I never heard of 
them again. I was alone.” She paused 
and began to weep softly like one mak- 
ing an effort to conserve her tears be- 
cause she has only a few left to shed. 

“And so,” said the priest, “you do 
not want to go back because you are 
afraid that you will disappear too.” 

The old Russian woman looked at the 
priest, a hurt expression on her face. 

“No, Father,” she said. “I am not 
afraid to die. I will welcome it. All 
whom I have loved have gone before 
me. I am anxious to meet them again. 
My reason for preferring to stay here 
is that there is a church nearby and 
a priest who says the holy Mass every 
day. I can attend his Mass every day 
and receive Holy Communion. Besides, 
I am at the age now when the next 
moment can very easily be my last. If 
I go back to Russia, not only will I 
not be able to assist at Mass any longer, 
but when I come to die I shall have no 
priest to give me the last Sacraments. 
That would be my final and greatest 
sorrow. So, I beg of you for the love 
you bear the Mother of God to see to it 
that I am not sent back.” 

The priest was touched by so strong 
a faith coming out of a land of spiritual 
mists and religious persecution. A feel- 
ing came over him like that he possessed 
for his own mother. Hardly realizing 
that he was using the word, he said, 
“Mother, I will do what I can.” She 
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bowed, and left him. 

The Commanding Officer of the 
American unit in Meckesheim was a 
man with no religion, at least with no 
practical religion, although he claimed 
to be a Protestant, and on Christmas 
and Easter attended Protestant services 
if it was not too inconvenient. He was 
a man of strong temper (when aroused) 
and of even a stronger belief in his own 
importance in the matter of subduing 
the Germans (after the peace), round- 
ing up the D.P.’s and keeping order 
in the ranks of his own subordinates. He 
was a colonel. 

His convictions concerning the Com- 
munists had not yet congealed. He was 
not so sure that the Communists were 
as bad as they were made out to be. 
Having been educated in schools that 
did not believe in religion, he had no 
conception of the evil of the persecution 
of religion. In fact, his ignorance of the 
very idea of Communism was so great 
that he did not know that there was 
persecution in Russia, or that there were 
concentration camps for political mal- 
contents, or that there was a curtail- 
ment of nearly all freedom of speech 
and movement. He was reserving his 
judgment on the goodness or badness of 
the Russian experiment until he re- 
ceived further directives from army 
headquarters. He was the type of man 
who had so high a reverence for rank 
that he did not dare think for himself 
lest his own rank be lessened by the 
rank ahead of him. 

It was to this man the chaplain came 
to request mercy for the poor old Rus- 
sian woman. He told the story as he 
had heard it in the sacristy of the 
church. Knowing the man as he did, 
he feared that his petition would re- 


ceive summary refusal. His surprise 
was great when the colonel listened to 
him to the end, and then refrained from 
falling into a rage. 

“Can you keep a secret, chaplain?” 
he asked. 

“T think I can, sir,’ answered the 
priest. 

“Well, then, this is the story. The 
displaced persons who do not want to 
return to their own country are not to 
be forced any longer. The United 
States government, supported by the 
army, will take care of them. They are 
to be gathered up and placed in camps 
until such time as they can be safely 
disposed of either in the land of their 
citizenship or in some other country 
that is willing to take them. You can 
tell the old woman to be at ease. The 
soldiers will bother her no longer.” The 
chaplain was dismissed. 

What happened to the Russian 
woman? You have already guessed the 
answer. Not two months after she was 
given her release from fear, she became 
ill. The American doctor of the soldier 
unit in Meckesheim took care of her 
and diagnosed the sickness as pneu- 
monia. He said that she had no chance 
to recover. The American Catholic 
priest of the same soldier unit gave her 
Viaticum. And the German parish 
priest of Meckesheim administered 
Extreme Unction. 

In the presence of these, but above 
all, in the possession of the God of 
whom she would have been deprived had 
she gone back home, she died. And 
waiting for her at the gates on the 
other side were her husband and her 
three grown sons. They had done their 
Purgatory in Siberia. She had done hers 
as an orphan and slave in Germany. 





Worry is like a rocking chair—it gives you something to do, but gets 
you nowhere. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


On Divorced and Remarried Relatives 


Problem: I have a problem as to the attitude I should adopt toward my 
sister who has married a divorced man. Somehow it seems stupid never to 
see her, or never to help her when she needs help. It would serve no good 
purpose, nor would it correct a tragic mistake, even though in God’s eyes 
and in mine she is not really married. . . . We work at the same place, 
and I see her every day. Since their attempted marriage I have visited them 
about six times, and gone out to lunch with them on a few occasions. Now 
she has asked me to help her plan and fix up her home. I love her dearly 
and do not want to hurt her; nor do I want to compromise my faith. Where 
do I draw the line in showing her affection? 

Solution: There are two principles that must govern the conduct of 
Catholics in regard to close relatives who are living in a state of sin. The 
first principle is that it would be wrong to manifest, either by word or 
action, any approval of the evil thing they have done and are doing. In 
other words, a Catholic must not encourage a person who is living in sin 
to feel as if all is well, when in reality that person is on the direct road 
to losing his soul. To avoid the appearance of such approval it is necessary 
to show some displeasure and reserve; not to be as friendly and familiar 
as one might like to be; and now and then to express openly to the person 
involved one’s realization of the terrible state in which he is living. 

The second principle is that it is an obligation of charity to do what 
one can, barring scandal to others, to assist the person back into the grace 
of God. In some cases the most powerful means toward this end is avoid- 
ing the person altogether, because isolation from family and friends is calcu- 
lated to bring him (or her) to his senses more quickly than anything else. 
In other cases, and each individual must judge from the circumstances 
when this may be effective, it is more prudent to retain some contact with 
a relative who is living in rebellion against God. The hope here must be 
that through some love and kindness (always with a certain degree of reserve 
to avoid scandal) one may be able to convince the person of the eternal 
necessity of giving up the sinful way of living. 

We should draw the line, however, at approving the giving of direct 
assistance to invalidly married Catholics in building, furnishing or arranging 
the home in which they will live in sin. That is too close to helping to make 
sin pleasant and permanent. 














Priests in Factories 


The fact that some priests in France have taken jobs in factories to 
get close to workingmen has been highly publicized. It is not so well 
known that permission for this has been given rarely, and with 
great caution and many reservations. 


D. J. Donovan 


THINGS ARE humming in France. 
That is the general tone, anyway, of 
many news items and articles that are 
filling Catholic papers and magazines. 
“France Pagan” has become “France 
Alive” as priests go to work in factories 
and the laity return to the sacraments. 

But the facts are so scarce and vague 
that we are apt to get a wrong impres- 
sion. Particularly the work that priests 
are doing is misunderstood. 

Many have the idea that there are 
literally hundreds living the life of the 
proletariat. Yet Maisie Ward in “France 
Pagan” tells us that their number has 
never been more than twenty. In the 
rest of the country the number is con- 
siderably less. 

Some too have thought that this ex- 
periment has been greatly encouraged 
and pushed by the bishops. Few know 
that it is only tolerated as an exped- 
iency measure. . 

The story of the purpose of these 
priests and the attitude of the bishops 
toward their experiment is worth know- 
ing. It may give a new slant to some of 
the accounts you read in an enthusias- 
tic press. 

It all began before the last war when 
a few seminarians volunteered to go into 
the factories of France. For two or 
three months, usually during vacation, 
they carried the worker’s lunch pail, 
spent themselves over lathes and drills 
and wearily dragged themselves at night 
to their tenement rooms. They studied 
their future apostolate in the best way 


they knew — they lived it. 

Then the German tanks rolled across 
the French border and in a matter of 
days the black swastikas hung defiantly 
over a conquered France. Thousands of 
young men and women were packed 
up and sent into the Reich to make 
more guns and tanks for the world 
conquerors. Many for as long as three 
years lived this exile, apparently with- 
out any spiritual comfort. Religious and 
seminarians were not spared. All had 
to go. 

The bishops, worried about their 
stolen sheep, asked the High Command 
if they could send priests with the 
workers. Berlin refused. So secular and 
religious priests donned the worker’s 
blouse and cap and went into Germany. 

Few knew their real identity as they 
ate, slept, worked and suffered the life 
of forced labor. To the German authori- 
ties they were good, conscientious work- 
ers who could be trusted more than the 
rest. To their fellow Frenchmen they 
were men who would sacrifice their few 
comforts of cigarettes and candy; com- 
rades you could turn to when the 
thought of home and family had you 
down; men who led good clean lives. 

The experiences of these heroic priests 
were invaluable. Repatriated, they wrote 
glowing accounts of their work. Now 
the desires, thoughts and feelings of the 
worker were better known and more 
sympathetically understood. The need 
of Catholic Action became more evi- 
dent. 
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From these accounts there arose the 
desire among some priests to continue 
the work at home. They wanted to get 
closer to the worker, to share his joys 
and his trials. Let the worker see ex- 
amples of justice and charity in the 
fellow that works beside him, they said. 
Let the life of Christ shine out of us 
without the workers knowing we are 
priests. 

And so the bishops of France were 
petitioned, and in a statement issued in 
June, 1946, they stated clearly their 
attitude on priests working as ordinary 
laymen. 

“The desire felt by certain priests 
and seminarists for closer contact with 
the working people certainly reveals 
the most excellent intentions. Episcopal 
authorization could properly be sought 
by certain members of the clergy de- 
siring to go through a stage of this 
character for the purpose of acquiring 
more exact information about the con- 
ditions under which the people to whom 
they minister are working. The assem- 
bled bishops think that no objection 
could be brought against such proposals 
if made in exceptional circumstances, 
to be carried out in well-defined condi- 
tions, and by clergy possessing the re- 
quisite qualities of character and vir- 
tue.” 

Here we have, in the bishops’ own 
words, the purpose of this new aposto- 
late; to obtain information and to dis- 
cover the milieux of the masses lost 
to Christ. They were not going to the 
workers as permanent chaplains, nor as 
quasi-social workers. Theirs was to be 
a work of obtaining information, a sur- 
vey of the fields in which the seeds 
of Catholic Action could be planted, to 
find militants who would be that seed. 

Of course apostolic work could not 
be put completely in the background. 
These priests were uncovering informa- 
tion for their future apostolate. As a 


poor dock-hand or factory worker he 
would be, in a new sense, another Christ. 
His charity, patience and humility would 
be an example for the drab and im- 
poverished proletariat. Christ would live 
in the slums, Christ would be the next- 
door neighbor to those who had never 
known Him. 

But these requests must keep their 
exceptional character. The nature of the 
work demands it. The priests themselves 
must be fitted in every way for this 
special work, for obviously many are 
not fit for the task. As a group of these 
priests pointed out, “A positive vocation 
is needed, and one that has had long 
testing, a very pure vocation bearing 
the impress of the spirit of Nazareth or 
of the Redemption, ready to break with 
mechanical routine, to renounce suc- 
cess, to take up the cross.” 

The bishops then go on to point out 
“an error which is liable to enter into 
such projects and the illusions which 
they may encourage. 

“The error consists in not keeping 
quite distinct the apostolate of the 
clergy and that of the laity, or in sub- 
stituting the one for the other ...A 
priest is a man of God, a man of prayer, 
a man dedicated to the spiritual life, a 
man appointed to teach and sanctify 
others by his ministry. What the laity 
expect in their priests is the witness 
of a life wholly devoted to the things 
of God; what they want from him is 
the spiritual assistance which will ani- 
mate and guide their own lay apostolate 
in the world.” 

Here is the reason that the French 
episcopate has not given a blanket ap- 
proval to the experiment; why they 
have limited it to exceptional cases, and 
why we must be careful in our enthus- 
iasm for such ventures. For the priest 
by his sacerdotal dignity has been taken, 
as St. Paul says, from the ranks of 
ordinary men to do God’s work. He has 
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not been ordained to work over a lathe 
but to offer sacrifice for the remission 
of sin. 

Furthermore the attitude of the laity, 
especially of the workers themselves, is 
brought to light. “It must also be ob- 
served that the persons who are most 
qualified to speak about Catholic Ac- 
tion amongst the workers are unanimous 
in declaring that the laboring masses 
do not want their priests to be engaged 
in manual labor.” 

One priest worked as a shoemaker 
till his neighbors, discovering his ident- 
ity, said to him, “You must not work 
any more, you are our priest, our fa- 
ther; we will look after you.” 

Leo XIII and Pius XI have said, ““Go 
to the workingman, especially where 
he is poor; and, in general, go the poor.” 
But Pius XI also adds that the clergy, 
desiring to be drawn more intimately 
into the lives of the working popula- 
tion amongst whom they are living, will 
effect this more by the priestly example 
of a life of poverty, disinterestedness 
and self sacrifice. The popes have said, 
go to the workingman, and surely they 
should be obeyed. But they have never 
said, become workingmen. 

It would be well here to point out the 
relation of the working priests to Cath- 
olic Action, for these workmen of Christ 
are surveying the ground for that apos- 
tolate. Since the work of these priests 
is primarily that of obtaining informa- 
tion, it is, to an extent, doing a work 
that is proper to Catholic Action. For 
Catholic Action is like a body whose 
healing power comes from within. Of 
course we have to start somewhere. If 


the milieux is completely paganized the 
priest must go in and begin to organize. 
This is one of those exceptional cases 
that the bishops are speaking of; cases 
which the forces of Catholic Action are 
not prepared to contend with. 

Priests must never be jealous of the 
apostolate to an extent that they in- 
clude the laity or take over their apos- 
tolate. Catholic Action is a must for 
today, not just because the popes have 
ordered it, but because it is the only 
means that can bring back the masses 
to Christ. 

Because a priest has worked in a 
factory we cannot conclude that Cath- 
olic Action is unnecessary. Rather the 
need of it has become more evident. 
These priests have gone into factories 
to get information. When they have 
done their jobs let them put on their 
soutanes and return to the apostolate. 
A complete reversal of the sacerdotal 
function, viz., to do laymen’s work, 
is hardly the solution of the problem. 

The bishops have given to France 
and ourselves the correct attitude. Pru- 
dence is still better than valor. We must 
not lose the greater harvest of souls be- 
cause we have run after novelties. We 
cannot sound a better note than to 
conclude with the bishops’ warning for 
the future. 

“The experience of manual labor ob- 
tained by certain priests during the 
war and endured by them with such 
admirable and supernatural generosity 
cannot be repeated in the normal con- 
ditions of life, nor cited as an example 
to imitate in the perilous conditions 
of modern times.” 


Sign Humor 
From our growing file of interesting signs and posters: 
Restaurant signs: 
“Mary had a little lamb. What will you have?” 
“Don’t be afraid to ask for credit. Our refusals will be polite.” 
“Customers who find our waitresses uncivil should see the manager.” 
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Hidden Heroes 
D. J. Corrigan 


I first met Bill when he was a red-thatched youngster in the fifth grade at 
Immaculate Conception School, Maplewood, Missouri. Like many another 
Catholic boy, he loved baseball, served Mass, and was very good at his studies. 
Bill went on through Chaminade High School and St. Louis University. Then 
came the war and Bill went into the army. 

Today, in his upper twenties, Bill is the same kindly, soft-spoken, bright- 
eyed young man as in the past. Like most other American boys, he hated the 
war and he did not like the army, but he did a good job as a soldier. With the 
78th Infantry, he was one of the first over the Remagen bridge. Then later he 
came home, secured employment, and talked little about his experiences. 
Among the things he neglected to tell his folks was the fact that he had been 
cited for both the Bronze and Silver Stars. 

Last January, almost five years after the war’s end, the U. S. Army 
finally got around to decorating Bill. They sent a Brigadier General with 
the medals. Monsanto Chemical, his place of work, celebrated the presen- 
tation with a gala luncheon. They had a hard time persuading Bill to go 
through with it. His mother and father were present. Finally the Brigadier 
General stood up and began reading through a sheaf of papers: “For 
gallantry in action on March 15, 1945, in Germany: Sergeant Henry 
William Hayden had been in position only for a few minutes when the 
enemy attacked his position and covered his company, etc. etc... . .” 

I had heard the story better, from Bill’s own lips, a week or so after he 
came back from Europe. “We were supposed to take over a hill which had 
-already been captured, but unknown to us the company ahead of us had 
departed too soon. Two boys and I went up to look over the situation, and 
we had just reached the top when we had to dive into a large shell hole. 
The enemy had us and our entire company covered. One of the boys said: 
‘It’s suicide to stay here,’ and he got up to leave; he was shot through the 
head. Soon my other buddy was wounded, and all I had was my rifle and 
three hand grenades. 

“The Germans fanned out on all sides of the hill, except my rear— 
nineteen of them. In addition, they had a machine gun trained on me and 
my company at the base of the hill. I wasn’t afraid of dying, just of being 
captured. I began to shoot and, as far as I remember, I didn’t miss on a 
single shot. My ammunition ran out, but I got the German lieutenant with 
my second last grenade. He was one of the bravest men I ever saw, for he 
kept right on coming with his pistol drawn. I had to crawl out to get into 
position to throw my last grenade at the machine gun, and it hit!” 

This is the boy who was able to tell his mother after the war: “When 
I went into the army, I set as my goal that I was coming back the same 
morally as when I went in.” 

Bill refuses to talk about his decorations, but he is willing to describe 
fully the non-Catholic boy in Germany whom he instructed in the Catholic 
religion, when there was no chaplain at hand to do it. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and 
opinions expressed in The Liguorian. All letters should be signed, and 
full address of the writer should be given. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
“After reading ‘For Wives and Husbands 
Only’ regarding the drunken husbands and 
the current one regarding the mother-in- 
law problem, I have come to the conclusion 
that you are a woman-hater. No one else 
could make the innocent victim bear the 
brunt of the drunken husband and the 
family-splitting in-laws. My husband is one 
of those Christian sons and unChristian 
husbands. He knew I did not want his par- 
ents living with us, yet they remained in 
our home for three and a half years, pay- 
ing $5 a month rent for their room, using 
the whole house, while they maintained a 
nine-room house elsewhere with nobody in 
it. Finally they left, but after my father- 
in-law died, my mother-in-law decided that 
it would be nice to spend the winter in my 
home. It was comfortable and warm and 
it didn’t cost anything. Neither of her 
daughters could be bothered, though one 
of them has only one child, the other has 
none, while I have three. I got tired finally 
of being the family goat, and then my hus- 
band (after all we had done for his mother) 
paid one of his sisters to look after her, 
even though we were still paying interest 
on some money she had loaned us for our 
home. Do you think I can respect his weak- 
ness? Call it jealousy or what you will, I 
call it injustice. The sister who would invite 
her mother to the city for a visit and then 
dump her on us indefinitely after a couple 
of days has far more influence on my 
husband than I have. I resent it with all 
that is in me. These chiselers should be 
made to take care of themselves. ... 
R. H. M.” 
Such bitterness as this letter reveals 


can be turned into peace only by the 
application of true spiritual principles. 
There are two points we have repeatedly 
made for wives who bear the burden of 
either drunken husbands or selfish in- 
laws, and neither of them makes logical 
the charge that we are women-haters. 
The first potnt is that an injured wife 
has a perfect right to use very prudent 
means to correct situations that bring 
trouble into her home. If her husband 
drinks to excess, she should examine 
herself to make sure that she has not 
been failing in some way as a wife, (we 
are not accusing all wives of drunken 
husbands of being bad wives; please, let 
us keep that straight.) She may call in 
outside help, if possible, to work on her 
husband. If the drunkenness makes mar- 
ried life intolerable, she has a right to 
consult her pastor about obtaining per- 
mission for a separation from him, temp- 
orary or permanent, according to the 
case. With regard to in-laws, we have 
repeatedly advised wives (and husbands) 
to resist from the beginning the idea of 
having any in-laws live with them except 
where this is inescapable on grounds of 
charity. The second point we constantly 
make is that patience and long-suffering 
are virtues and that they must be prac- 
ticed by any real Christian in any situa- 
tion that causes unavoidable suffering 
and heartache. Christ set the example 
of this in His own passion, and the 
least a Christian wife can do is to try 
to imitate Him as long as there is no 
clear way of escaping the cross. That 
way she shall find peace, and in no other. 
The editors 
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Newark, New Jersey 
“T am a new subscriber to The Liguorian, 
and I like it very much. .. . But there is 
one thing I’m puzzled about and don’t 
understand. Why in the world do you con- 
demn the best-seller ‘Mary’ by Sholem 
Asch? I read the book, and to me it was 
the most beautiful book I ever read. It 
increased my devotion to Mary, Jesus, and 
especially Joseph. What possible harm could 

a book like that do? 
E. G. 8.” 


Sholem Asch’s book on Mary is con- 
demned for Catholics because tt contra- 
dicts the doctrine of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of the Mother of Christ. The book 
takes it for granted that Mary had other 
children, naturally born, besides Christ, 
It is Catholic doctrine that Mary was 
a virgin before, during and forever after 
the birth of Christ, and this is supported 
by the testimony of both Scripture and 
tradition. 

The editors 


Baltimore, Maryland 
“There is a palpable weakness in The 
Liguorian. The editorial staff, evidently, is 
not strong in what might be termed the 
technique of the short story. Your stories 
are, in general, not stories. They are ser- 
mons. Not that I have anything against 
sermons, per se. But they lose as sermons 
for the simple reason that they are labeled 
stories. They lack the professional touch. 
When I read ‘The Story of a School’ in the 
last issue, I left out at least one-third of 
it, but I got the story. What I left out 
really has no place there if the production 
is intended as a story. And there is a loss 
of moral value, for the moral should appear 

in the story itself. 
G. 8. J.” 


There are several kinds of stories. 
There is the kind referred to by our 
correspondent, the rules for which are 
set down by rhetoricians such as Blakis- 


ton, Uzzell, Esenwein, and a host of 
others. Another kind is that which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes called “the medicated 
story”, and used effectively himself. It 
employs the framework of a narrative 
for the introduction of comment and 
philosophizing on men and events. A 
long line of famous authors has given 
literary standing to the medicated story. 
Thackeray wrote many such. Even 0. 
Henry liked to philosophize once in a 
while in the midst of a story. While the 
trend tn modern short story writing in 
popular magazines is to the unmedicated 
type of story, the editors of The Liguor- 
ian do not feel bound by it, any more 
than they feel bound by the philosophy 
of 90 per cent of modern popular fiction. 
They are fully conscious of their de- 
parture from the trend, having, in their 
day, both studied and taught the tech- 
niques of the short story as demanded 
of secular fiction writers. 
The editors 


Leominster, Massachusetts 
“No magazine has ever given me so 
dynamic a spiritual impact as your Liguor- 
ian. The logic, the spiritual education it 
imparts, the human interest it reveals, and 
the interesting manner of each article’s 
presentation, are, I am sure, a constant 
source of comfort and joy to all who have 
the advantage of reading it. Amid a genera- 
tion filled with gross materialism and selfish- 
ness, your magazine is most needed and 

wanted. 
H. J. M.” 


Buffalo, New York 

“My subscriptions to magazines include 
the New Yorker, Time, Life, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and The Liguorian. My favorite 
by far is The Liguorian and it is the only 
publication that gets read from cover to 
cover. From your various articles having 
to do with such present day topics as eu- 
thanasia, birth-control, divorce, etc., I have 
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gained wonderful information, and in discus- 
sions on any of these topics I have been 
able to stop people dead in their tracks by 
material with which you have supplied me. 
Lica i 


Baltimore, Maryland 

Perhaps you will be interested in know- 
ing how I became a subscriber to The Lig- 
uorian, which has been of tremendous help 
to me. I was an uninterested, fallen-away 
member of the Catholic Church, with the 
mistaken notion that the Church had selfish 
motives, when my boy friend, now my 
husband, asked me to attend Mass with 
him. I reluctantly agreed. I didn’t agree 
immediately because I was extremely wary 
and stubborn. At the second Mass I at- 
tended a visiting priest gave a short talk 
on the importance of reading and the value 
of The Inguorian as a guide to Christian 
living. There were envelopes in the pews 
for those who were interested enough to 
subscribe. My friend offered me his pen 
so that I could write my name on one, but 
he must have known that I was going to 
refuse, which I emphatically did. No one 
was going to tell me what to read, I told 
him. He answered that no one had told 
me, and signed my name himself and put 
the $2 in the envelope. When we left church 
I told him I wouldn’t read it when it came. 
I threw the first few copies into a drawer, 
but soon curiosity got the better of me and 
I began to read it. It wasn’t long before 
I lost all my negative attitudes and re- 
turned to the Church and the sacraments. 
Now I look forward to receiving The Lig- 
uorian every month. 

H. B.” 


St. Louis, Missouri 
“I never knew such a fine magazine 
existed as The Liguorian. I recently read 
your last three issues and enjoyed them 
immensely. I am one of those Catholics, 
of whom there are many, who has the 
faith and believes in all that the Church 
teaches, but who is at a loss very often 
to explain the wonderful truths and mys- 
teries of the faith. Your publication does 
a@ magnificent job of bringing out these 
truths. I congratulate you, along with 
thousands of others . . .” 
J. A. B. 


Alton, Illinois 
“My letter is directed to E. J. N., August 
issue, and to other parents who feel as he 
does. If the truth were admitted, any 
punishment received from the nuns was 
probably deserved. I too was struck by 
nuns in my childhood, but I had it com- 
ing. You should have been sent off to 
school as my mother sent us, and as I in- 
tend to send my children. She told us that 
if we studied our lessons and behaved 
properly we wouldn’t get punished. Also 
that she didn’t want to hear that we were 
punished. Believe me, she didn’t, as a 
rule. If we parents were to put ourselves 
in the nuns’ places, I’m sure we’d sympa- 
thize with them. Our children irritate us 
at home. How about the teacher facing a 
whole roomful every day, knowing that 
parents will be in to see about it, if per- 
chance she corrects a child that day? I 
wouldn’t want to trade with her, would 
you? Teaching is the life work of our nuns. 
Let’s cooperate with them, and I’m sure 
they’ll do the best they can. 
A. D. M.” 


Note on The Capitol 


The 36 columns around the large part of the U. S. Capitol Dome represent 
the number of states in the Union at the time the Capitol was completed, 
and the 13 columns around the small part near the top represent the 13 
original states. The bronze figure standing 19 feet high is known as Freedom, 


and the Indian headdress was designed by Jefferson, who thought it to be 
more American. 
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For Non-Catholics Only 
F. M. Louis 


Catholicism Too Complicated 


Problem: “The Catholic Church has made religion too complicated for 
the ordinary man. You have all those dogmas that you Catholics have to 
believe. You have the mysterious Mass, with all those ceremonies so hard 
to understand. You have all those questions and answers in the catechism 
that have to be learned. Now I believe that the religion of Christ is very 
simple. He said: ‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not shall be condemned.’ I believe in Christ, and that 
is all I need to be saved.” 


Solution: Do you not see that the three years of Our Lord’s public min- 
istry and teaching would have been a waste of time if what you say were 
true? He made the statement you quote after His resurrection, and it is 
found in the very last chapter of the Gospel of St. Mark. Is it not most 
obvious that He meant: “He that believeth all that I have taught you shall 
be saved”? How can a man believe all that Christ taught unless he knows 
what it is? The dogmas of the Catholic Church, which are to you a stum- 
bling block, are nothing more than succinct statements of what Christ taught 
before He said in effect, “You must believe what I have taught.” 

Surely if Christ, the Son of God, deemed it wise to teach us many things 
about grace, about the Blessed Trinity, about the sacraments, about the 
duties of Christians, it is not unreasonable to think that He expects those 
who want to save their souls to learn what He taught. If you think, on the 
contrary, that he demanded nothing of His followers but that they say in a 
general and vague sort of way, “I believe in Christ,” then it must be because 
you have never read the New Testament. 


The questions and answers of the Catholic catechism are merely a sum- 
mary of what Christ taught as necessary for salvation. If it seems a burden 
to you to learn that much, may it not be because you wish to pay too small 
a price for the infinite joys of heaven? You would study a lot harder and 
longer if you wanted to be a doctor or lawyer, or even a plumber or elec- 
tician, thai you would have to in order to be a Catholic. Christ expects you 
to use your mind at least to some extent in order to become a child of God 
forever. 


As to the mysteriousness of the Mass, you will be surprised to learn how 
simple is the meaning of its prayers and actions once you start to explore 
them. Millions of ordinary Catholics learn all that is necessary to understand 
and love the Mass in a short time. 











Religion in Unions 


Some of those who do not go so far as to say that all unions are 
corrupt and evil, blame them at least for being irreligious. The 


charge must be carefully studied. 


R. J. Miller 


SPEAKING of union abuses we might 
take notice of various “viewings with 
alarm” we have seen lately as to the 
absence of religious principles in labor 
union policies. 

Father George Higgins, for instance, 
of the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
in his mimeographed monthly Social 
Action Notes for Priests for May, quotes 
from an article written by Will Her- 
berg, a member of the education staff 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers (hence a union man himself) 
as follows: 


The lack of a labor conscience—or, as 
it has sometimes been called, of a labor 
public opinion—is, in a sense, the basic 
problem of American trade unionism and 
is closely linked with its lack of a phil- 
osophy or long-range perspective. It is a 
problem that has its historical, sociological, 
or even theological aspects. The phenom- 
enon of a “double morality”, one ethic for 
private life and another for the organiza- 
tion, is involved. But what I want to 
stress here is how little religion has been 
operative in the lives of leaders and rank- 
and-file workers alike in their capacity 
as members of the labor movement. Among 
Catholics, and they constitute a very high 
proportion of organized labor, there has 
been an almost total divorce between their 
religion and their labor activity. Recent 


how effective or well-advised these efforts 
have been—have met with bitter opposi- 
tion on the part of the most prominent 
Catholic labor leaders, who insist that the 
place of religion is in the church. As for 
Protestants and Jews in labor’s ranks, 
their outlook on social questions is almost 
entirely secular and the relevance of their 
religion, if they have any, to their labor 
concerns never so much as enters their 
minds. At one time socialism served in a 
way as a ‘conscience’ for at least a sec- 
tion of the labor movement. Today, with 
the decline of the socialist faith, labor is 
left without any higher commitment cap- 
able of transcending self-interest, individual 
or collective. 

It is our belief that labor has a special 
vocation in society, a vocation that en- 
ables it, while pursuing its own interests, 
by and large to promote the interests of 
society as a whole. But the vocation of 
labor is no guarantee against blindness, 
confusion, or corruption in its ranks. It 
is no guarantee against—indeed, it actually 
invites—the peril of self-absolutization. If 
labor is really to fulfill its vocation, it 
must redeem itself, and be redeemed, from 
its intellectual narrowness and _ spiritual 
torpor. It must develop a philosophy and 
a civic morality that will enable it to use 
the power it possesses in a responsible and 
creative manner. 


This is indeed a serious indictment, 


efforts of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists (ACTU) to make their religion 
relevant to their responsibilities in the 


and Father Higgins says: “We our- 
selves happen to think that he (Mr. 
Herberg) has somewhat overstated his 
labor movement—I am not here judging case.” The statement in particular that 
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recent efforts of the ACTU to make their 
religion relevant to their responsibilities 
in the labor movement have met with bit- 
ter opposition on the part of the most 
prominent Catholic labor leaders 


does not paint a very encouraging pic- 
ture, to say the least. One is inclined to 
wonder if Philip Murray, David Mac- 
Donald, James Carey, George Meany, 
Matthew Woll, for instance, have really 
taken positions in definite cases to earn 
them the dubious distinction of this 
kind of “bitter opposition”. 

There is one Catholic labor leader in 
the country, it is true, who has made no 
secret of his “bitter opposition” to the 
ACTU. He is Dan Tobin of the Team- 
sters’ Union. Mr. Tobin is a Catholic 
and not ashamed of the fact, but on 
one occasion at least he let his opposi- 
tion to the ACTU be known in unmis- 
takable terms. In an editorial in The 
International Teamster, official organ of 
the union, for January 1945 (later pub- 
lished and circulated in mimeographed 
form) he stated among other things: 


I have repeatedly advised our member- 
ship that under no circumstances should 
we allow religious cliques of any kind 
within the organization of labor. 

I believe in religion and I believe that 
everyone has the right to select his own 
church, or that he has the right to stay 
away from the church. 

That is the privilege and the purpose 
and the foundation of organized labor. It 
certainly does no one any harm to belong 
to a church. I endeavor to follow the 
teachings of my church in my own humble 
way. 

There is, however, a danger of sects and 
divisions and cliques creeping in, which 
undoubtedly will germinate into serious 
division as time goes on. This happened 
in Germany and in other countries of 

_ Europe. 


There is no place for the ‘“Teamsters’ 
Union Methodist Club” or the ‘Teamsters’ 
Union Zionist Club”, or the “Teamsters’ 
Union Catholic Club” in our organization. 

I will take second place to no layman 
in my defense of religion and the teach- 
ings of the church, but I do believe that 
some individuals in some of the churches 
are going too far in trying to creep inside 
the unions and thereby, unintentionally 
perhaps in some instances, create dissen- 
sion, division and misunderstanding be- 
tween the men of different faiths. This 
article is written and this advice is offered 
to our members because of information 
I have of what is going on along the lines 
indicated above in certain parts of the 
country; and before it goes too far I want 
our membership to understand the goal 
that they may eventually arrive at—dis- 
sension, prejudice, religious hatred. 


Mr. Tobin does not mention the 
ACTU by name, but it is clear beyond a 
doubt he has the organization in mind. 
It is clear also that he has been misled 
in some way or other as to the rela- 
tion of ACTU to his union or any 
American labor union. ACTU stands 
for the principles of right and justice 
in favor of unionism laid down by the 
Popes in their social Encyclicals. These 
principles are potent stuff, Mr. Tobin 
should know. So potent that not a few 
of his fellow Catholics view them and 
the people who advertise them as being 
altogether too much in favor of union- 
ism; so potent that the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, considered by the same peo- 
ple as dangerously radical in the mat- 
ter of labor unions, said of them: “Leo 
XIII’s principles are too radical for 
me!” They are potent enough, in short, 
to “reconstruct the social order and per- 
fect it in accordance with the teachings 
of the Gospel”, as Pope Pius XI said 
was the object of his Encyclical Forty 
Years After. 
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Surely Mr. Tobin has no objection to 
powerful assistance of this kind in his 
work for the benefit of the teamsters, 
truck-drivers, and chauffeurs of America, 
and for the American workingman in 
general. He is hardly in favor of any 
other principles for his union than those 
in accordance with the teachings of the 
Gospel. He does not share the Com- 
munist hatred of Jesus Christ; no one 
is more outspoken in condemnation of 
Communism than he. Why then does he 
share the Communist opposition to the 
ACTU? The “Party line” on the ACTU 
is one of consistent attack; it is alleged 
over and over in Communist publica- 
tions that the ACTU is a matter of sects 
and divisions and cliques creeping into 
American labor. This is exactly the 
argument used by Mr. Tobin. Is it not 
strangely inconsistent for a great Ameri- 
can labor leader and a Catholic to be 
found thus doing the work of the ene- 
mies of American unionism? 

But to come back to the general 
abuse of the lack of religious principles 
in American unions, as objected by a 
good many persons besides Mr. Herberg, 
what do the objectors propose as a 
remedy for the abuse? Any person who 
has heard of the social teaching of the 
Church can of course give the perfectly 
obvious answer: apply the principles of 
the Gospel as expounded in the social 
Encyclicals to American unionism. 

Only that brings up a very practical 
difficulty: granted the fact that Ameri- 
can unions are “neutral” in matters of 
religion as far as their official organiza- 
tion is concerned, just how is this ap- 
plication to take place? It might be sug- 
gested that the very organization be 
changed into something more religious, 
but this would be talking in terms of 
the dim and distant future, out of touch 
completely with present-day realities. 
Even granting that such a revolutionary 
change might come about a hundred 


years from now, what can be done in 
the meantime? Give in to hopelessness 
and discouragement, or campaign for 
the abolition of the union movement 
altogether? 

At times the friends of labor in the 
United States among the clergy, even 
the “labor priests”, seem tempted to be 
downhearted; and of course those who 
are anti-union in general would just as 
soon call for the abolition of unions on 
the grounds that they are “neutral” or 
“secular” in religious matters as for any 
other reason. 

But what do the Popes say? Is there 
any official Papal attitude on this “neu- 
tral” or “secular” character of American 
unions? Are the Popes discouraged at 
the prospect? Do they suggest any 
remedy? Do they hold out any hope for 
the future? 

Yes (in answer to the first question), 
there is a very definite Papal attitude 
to “neutral” or “secular” unions such 
as we have in the United States. As a 
matter of fact, the very terms “neutral” 
or “secular” are the Pope’s own terms, 
used by Pius XI in Forty Years After, 
n. 35, to describe such unions as the 
AFL and CIO unions in the United 
States. 

And far from being an attitude of 
discouragement, it is the very opposite. 
Pius XI declared that even though the 
“neutral” unions in their official struc- 
ture are outside the sphere of religion, 
as long as they 


profess justice and equity and give Cath- 
olic members full freedom to care for their 
own conscience and obey the laws of the 
church 


the various Bishops are 


to approve of Catholic workers joining 
them 


of course under certain precautions, 
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especially that there be organizations 
like the ACTU, which are to be 


zealously engaged in imbuing and form- 
ing their members in the teaching of reli- 
gion and morality so that they in turn 
may be able to permeate the unions with 
that good spirit which should direct them 
in all their activity. 


It is to be noted here that Pius XI 
spoke of the Bishops’ approving these 
“neutral” unions; his attitude was posi- 
tive, not merely negative and discour- 
aged. “Are we downhearted? No!” The 
famous war-time phrase might have a 
very definite application to the atti- 
tude of the Popes on American “neu- 
tral” unions. 

But have the American Bishops given 
this kind of “approval” to the AFL 
and the CIO unions in the United 
States? This question is easily ans- 
wered: Yes, they have. The Social 
Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, an agency 
set up by the hierarchy to be its organ 
in social and economic matters, has 
issued official statements on repeated 
occasions clearly implying such an 
“approval” of Catholic membership in 
AFL and CIO and bona fide independ- 
ent American unions. Besides, practi- 
cally every national CIO convention, 
many AFL national conventions, and 
numerous meetings and conventions of 


particular American labor unions have 
been opened with prayer by Catholic 
priests, Bishops and Archbishops. 

(The writer would like to ask a ques- 
tion here in parenthesis. Has any of 
his readers ever heard of a convention 
of the National Association of Manv- 
facturers or the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce being opened with a 
prayer by a priest or clergyman of any 
denomination? ) 

The Popes and the American Bishops, 
then, certainly do not call for the abo- 
lition of the American labor movement 
on the grounds that it is “neutral” or 
“secular”. They see in it an organiza- 
tion which, despite its official status 
outside organized religion, and despite 
too the sad “lack of a labor conscience” 
in many of its members, still on the 
whole does 


profess justice and equity and gives Cath- 
olic members full freedom to care for 
their own conscience and obey the laws of 
the Church. 


In a later article, perhaps, we can 
take up the matter of what signs the 
American Labor movement has given 
that it does “profess justice and equity”; 
and also the matter of what is to be 
done, according to Catholic social teach- 
ing, about the lack of a labor conscience 
in many of its members. 


Poetic Season 


“And now enters the season when the chlorophyll disappears from the 
lamina, and the carotene and xanthophyll emerge in full color from their 
plastids, along with the brilliance of simple sugars in the sap (provided the 
sap is acid), and the abscission layer grows across the base of the petiole 
until finally the stalk breaks off at the pulvinus and drops, spins, twirls and 


sails to terra firma.” 


All of which means that soon the leaves will begin changing color and 
dropping off the trees. An enterprising reporter on the Milwaukee Journal 
is responsible for stringing together this scientific jargon for a very simple 


phenomenon. 
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wd Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


The Supernatural Outlook 


So long as sick people try to adjust themselves to their state by using 
purely natural motives and reasonings, they will always find themselves rest- 
less and unhappy. Since God sent His Son into the world, and since His Son 
established the supernatural order as the end and purpose of all man’s striv- 
ings, it is only by an understanding of the supernatural order, and by an 
endeavor to participate in its fullness, that either sick or well people can 
bring contentment into their hearts. 

The supernatural order is that in which a human being shares the nature 
of God, and makes God-like, in their nature and effectiveness, all the suffer- 
ings and actions of his life on earth. The means of entrance into the super- 
natural order is sanctifying grace, first received in baptism, and increased with 
every subsequent reception of other sacraments and with every good action 
and fervent prayer. 

There are many ways in which a shut-in can come to appreciate what it 
means to be in the state of grace, and so to be what St. Peter called “a par- 
ticipator in the nature of God.” He should reflect on the fact that it is far 
better to be intimately united with God through grace and yet incapable 
of doing anything of onself, than to be the greatest leader among men, or 
the most successful manufacturer or artist but without any knowledge of 
the supernatural order and without the grace of God. He should know that 
it is far better to be baptized then to be born of the richest or noblest or most 
accomplished family in the world. It is better, he must realize, to receive 
one Communion, with love and devotion, than to have ten thousand charm- 
ing human friends. It is better to be united with God, who rules the world 
and does everything wisely and well, than to be a member of the most 
exclusive and famous organization known among men. It is better to be a 
brother or sister of the saints through sanctifying grace, than to be on 
familiar terms with the ten greatest living scientists, authors, inventors or 
statesmen. 

These are axioms that should be familiar to any shut-in who has learned 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. There can be no unrelieved loneliness for the 
isolated shut-in who often repeats to himself these words of Christ: “If any 
man love me, he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come to him and make our abode with him.” 











The Spanish Bishops Revisited 


The letter that the Spanish Bishops wrote to the rest of the world, 
during the civil war that was ravaging Spain thirteen years ago, 
was paid little heed, even by many Catholics. Now, when times have 
changed, it may be useful to look back at it. 


]. Higgins 


TWO MEN sat fishing on a river bank 
when one of them suddenly dropped 
his line and sprang to his feet. 

“Did you see that, Bill?” he cried 
out, excitedly. “A fellow just fell off 
that cliff into the river.” 

“Don’t get worked up,” advised Bill. 
“Maybe it’s just a stunt man making 
a movie.” 

“How can we tell?” asked the first. 

“Easy,” said Bill. “Let’s wait and 
see what happens to him. If he drowns, 
then he wasn’t making a picture.” 

Thirteen years ago this past July 
the Bishops of Spain addressed a letter 
to the Bishops of the whole world, ex- 
plaining their position in regard to 
“that most complex situation”, the civil 
war that was then ravaging Spain. It 
was a calm and sorrowful and com- 
petent exposition, setting forth the na- 
ture of the contending parties, the 
Church’s relation to these parties, and 
a rebuttal of some slanders against the 
Church then current in the foreign 
press. There were not wanting, however, 
sober brows that frowned on the let- 
ter, and solemnly affected a critical cau- 
lion. “The Bishops are too hasty,” they 
said. “We regret this intrusion of the 
Church into the midst of a civil war, 
this linking of the Church to the fate 
of a political movement.” 

The Bishops, however, saw Spain 
sinking. They were not disposed to wait 
until Spain sank before raising their 
voices. A reluctance to act when action 
is necessary to save the flock is not 
prudence, but something better left un- 


described, a childish fear of stepping 
into the world of reality. Moreover, the 
Bishops might rightly grieve that, judg- 
ing from the tone and comment of some 
writers, their letter was-left unread. For 
there seems to be a widespread ignor- 
ance about why the Bishops had to 
speak out and what was precisely their 
position in regard to the civil war. 

The Bishops of Spain felt obliged to 
speak to the world as well as to their 
own people because “a great sector of 
foreign opinion is dissociated from the 
reality of the events which have oc- 
curred in our country.” Many sincere 
men were guided by interested interna- 
tional anti-Christian forces into looking 
on the war in Spain as involving only 
the political interests or destiny of the 
Spanish nation. In reality there were 
involved “the foundations of all social 
life—treligion, justice, authority, and 
the liberty of the citizen.” 

The Bishops, therefore, were bound 
in duty to religion, patriotism and 
humanity to speak out. To religion be- 
cause, as witnesses of heroism and mar- 
tyrdom they could offer to the world 
lessons and examples of the highest 
inspiration. To patriotism, “because the 
Bishop is the first who is obliged to 
defend the good name of his country, 
terra patrum, inasmuch as our vener- 
able predecessors were those who 
formed our country.” There was, finally, 
a clear duty to humanity, to warn all 
men. “God having permitted that our 
country should be the place of experi- 
ment for ideas and procedures which 
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aspire to conquer the world, we wish 
that the damage should be reduced to 
the borders of our country and that 
other nations should save themselves 
from ruin.” 

The Bishops also had to speak out to 
answer false charges such as the accu- 
sation that the Church was responsible 
for the war. It is true that many thou- 
sands of Catholics rallied to the Na- 
tionalist movement, “obeying the 
promptings of their consciences and 
their patriotism, and under their own 
responsibility . . . but whoever accuses 
the Church of having provoked this war, 
or of having conspired for it, or even 
of not having done everything in her 
power to avoid it, either does not know 
or else falsifies the reality.” 


“This is the position of the Spanish 
Episcopate in respect to the present war 
(the Spanish civil war.) She was harassed 
and persecuted before it broke out; she 
has been the chief victim of the fury of one 
of the contending parties; and she has 
not ceased to work with her prayers, with 
her exhortations, with her influence, in 
order to lessen its damage and cut short 
the days of trial.” 

“., . it appears so clear from its be- 
ginnings that one of the belligerent parties 
was aiming directly at the abolition of the 
Catholic religion in Spain that we Spanish 
Bishops could not remain silent without 
abandoning the interests of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and without incurring the 
terrible name of canes muti (dumb watch- 
dogs), with which the Prophet blames those 
who, being obliged morally to speak, keep 
silence in the face of injustice.” 


Shepherds of the flock committed to 
them by Jesus Christ, the Bishops were 
bound by loyalty to Christ to speak up 
clearly and to warn their people of 
the anti-Christian character of one of 
the contending parties. For this was a 


war not between a government and a 
military junta. “The government does 
not exist,” declared the Marxist leader, 
Andres Nin, in August, 1936. “We are 
collaborating with them, but they can 
do no more than sanction whatever is 
done by the masses.” As Winston 
Churchill wrote in January, 1937, “The 
hideous series of nightly butcheries 
have robbed the Madrid government of 
the lineaments of civilized power.” No, 
the war was between a civic-military 
group united to defend the fundamental 
principles of civilized society against 
the terrorism of mobs armed by Marxist 
factions—Anarchists, Syndicalists, Com- 
munists—into whose hands the Govern- 
ment weakly let fall the reins of power. 

Of the nature of this group of Marx- 
ist extremists, and concerning their pur- 
poses, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
They had been preparing a materialist 
revolution for half a century. One of 
their chief aims is an atheistic society, 
and where their power was unchecked 
they carried out their revolution in a 
systematic, inhuman and_ barbarous 
manner. That the Marxist revolution 
in Spain was premeditated hardly needs 
proof. One of the leading anarchists told 
the world on the radio in January, 1937: 
“The truth is that the military have 
stolen a march on us to prevent us 
letting loose the revolution.” As the 
Bishops argue, the preconceived charac- 
ter of the extremist revolution and proof 
of its intensely anti-Christian nature 
and aim is to be seen in the fact that 
in a short month all the churches in 
their territories had been rendered use- 
less for worship. The frightful number 
of churches destroyed and priests 
slaughtered is also grimly eloquent of 
the premeditated character of this 
leftist revolution. 


“Although the figures are premature, we 
calculate that about 20,000 churches or 
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chapels have been destroyed or totally 
plundered. The murdered priests, counting 
on an average forty percent of the devas- 
tated dioceses—in some, eighty percent— 
will sum up, of the secular clergy alone, 
about 6000.” 


Cruel and inhuman also were the 
men of this kind of revolution. Their 
victims were murdered without trial or 
proof of any guilt. Twenty-two thousand 
were murdered in Madrid alone, in the 
first three months of the conflict. “Many 
(victims) had their limbs amputated; 
or were dreadfully mutilated before 
they were murdered; their eyes were put 
out; their tongues cut out, they were 
ripped open from top to bottom, burned 
or buried alive, chopped to death with 
axes,”’ 

The barbarous spirit of the revolu- 
tionists is witnessed to by the thousands 
of works of art, the archives, libraries, 
and other architectural marvels de- 
stroyed by the frenzy of their irre- 
sponsible mobs. None of the historic in- 
vasions of earlier barbarians, no social 
upheaval in any century, has equalled 
the ruin caused by these latter day 
apostles of annihilation. 

But besides these characteristics, and 
besides its anti-Spanish complexion— 
which led the Madrid government to 
place itself in the hands of Russian 
agents, to the tune of the /nternationale 
—the Marxists were essentially anti- 
Christian. Their hatred of Jesus Christ 
and his followers amounted to insanity. 
This was the spirit or genius of that 
group which wrecked the Republic from 
within in order to work their will, a 
complete subversion of Christian Spain. 
Could the Bishops remain indifferent 
to a civil war in which one of the sides 
was in the control of such a group as 
the Marxist revolutionaries? Should the 
Bishops have waited till the Russians 
were installed in Madrid and Spain 


murdered before they cried out “Wolf”? 
Or rather “Bear”? 

But by labelling clearly for their 
people the true nature of one of the 
contending parties, the Bishops by no 
means forfeited their freedom of action 
and expression to the other party, nor 
did they link themselves to any group 
or movement. 


“Now above all we claim this liberty for 
the exercise of our ministry . . . we have 
not tied ourselves to anybody—persons, 
powers, or institution—even though we 
thank for their protection those who have 
been able to preserve us from the enemy 
who wished to ruin us, and although we 
are ready to collaborate, as Bishops and 
as Spaniards, with those who are making 
efforts to restore in Spain a regime of peace 
and justice. No political power will ever 
be able to say that we have departed for 
one moment from this line of conduct.” 


Some have framed the dilemma fac- 
ing the Spanish Church in 1936 in this 
wise: The Church had the alternative 
of persecution by the Madrid govern- 
ment—that is, the uneasy alliance of 
different armed factions that spread 
terror wherever they were unchecked— 
or servitude to the military, fascist 
forces. And, it is alleged, the Bishops 
weakly chose the latter. This was not 
the dilemma put before the Bishops. 
Rather, this was the situation. “The 
Church, in danger of perishing totally at 
the hands of Communists, as has oc- 
curred in the regions where it holds 
sway, feels herself protected by a power 
which until now has guaranteed the 
fundamental principles of all society.” 

If we define Fascism as state absolu- 
tism, or in Mussolini’s phrase, “Nothing 
outside the state,” we know that no 
group of Catholic Bishops can embrace 
such a statement of the state’s powers. 
If such a thing were to happen and I 
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place a pure hypothesis—they would 
have departed from the Catholic Faith, 
and the Vicar of Christ, the Successor 
of the Chief of the Apostles who was 
the Rock on which Christ built his 
Church, would certainly have let the 
world know, sorrowfully, but clearly, of 
this sad defection on the part of the 
hierarchy of an ancient Catholic nation. 
To say that any Catholic Bishop or 
group of Bishops would embrace this 
fascist form of totalitarianism is an im- 
pudent, irresponsible and serious failure 
against the eighth commandment. 

The Bishops were, of course, aware 
of certain foreign influences which were 
making themselves felt among some 
groups supporting the Nationalist move- 
ment. And the Bishops spoke a word 
of warning in that direction. 


“We trust in the prudence of the men 
of government, that they will not accept 
foreign models for the structure of the 
future of the Spanish state, but that they 
will consider the requirements of the na- 
tional life from within, and the course 
marked by past centuries. Every well- 
ordered society is based on deep principles 
and it lives on them, and not on imported 
and foreign accretions . . . We would be 
the first to regret that the irresponsible 
autocracy of a parliament should be re- 
placed by the yet more terrible one of a 
dictatorship without roots in the nation.” 


Summing up, then, we can see no 
reasonable grounds for criticizing the 
Bishops’ course of action. The Church 
did not desire the war, nor did she 
collaborate in it. But she could not re- 
main indifferent to the outcome of the 
war, for the Bishops saw clearly that 
victory of the Madrid forces meant the 
destruction of Christianity in Spain and 
a beachhead in western Europe for athe- 
istic Communism’s war on God. The 
very sense of self-preservation made it 


impossible to be indifferent. “The 
Church, for all that, has not been able 
to identify herself with tendencies which 
at the present time or in the future 
might be able to distort the character 
of the national movement.” 

Some have quarelled with the Bishops’ 
identification of the Madrid Popular 
Front with Communism, insisting that 
the Communists formed only a part of 
that coalition. It is true that the Com- 
munists were only one of the parties 
making up the Popular Front. But, 
basing themselves on the more than 
sufficient evidence before them, the 
Bishops saw clearsightedly who was the 
driving force in the war against religion 
and who would emerge master of the 
nation when ruin and chaos flooded 
over Spain,—the Russian Communists. 
As the Communist G. Dimitrov boast- 
ed, “Only the Communist party is at 
bottom the initiator, the organizer, and 
the driving force of the United Front.” 
The pattern of postwar events in Poland 
and the Balkans (not to mention the 
Baltic States) has vindicated the 
Bishops’ ability to weigh facts and 
forecast the future. 

In the years since the Bishops wrote 
their letter to the world, the blinders 
have fallen from the eyes of many pro- 
fessed liberals. Today they are highly 
uncomfortable and it would not be wise 
to wound them further, for they are a 
group whose abandonment of logic and 
first principles — indeed, of all princi- 
ples—makes it hard to tell where they 
will dash to next or what.mad project 
they will now sponsor in order to divert 
attention from the record of their former 
fatuity. But though it would not be 
entirely Christian, it would be under- 
standable if the despised Spanish 
Bishops, the reactionaries, the obscur- 
antists, would write another letter to 
the world, a shorter one, of only four 
words: “We told you so.” 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (35) 


E. A. Mangan 


How Eve Was Created 


Problem: What are we to think of the story in Genesis in which it 
is related that God created Eve out of a rib taken from Adam? 

Solution: 

I. The biblical account of the origin of Eve clearly teaches the follow- 
ing truths: 1) that man and wife belong together, to be united more closely 
even than parent and child, and that marriage is meant by God to be between 
one man and one woman; 2) that woman is a true companion for man, of 
the same blood, of the same nature and birth as man; 3) that man is the 
head of the family; 4) that, as an individual, woman is equal to man. 
These are dogmatic and moral truths brought out by the story of the creation 
of our first parents as told in the Bible. 

II. Over and above these truths, however, there is a certain amount 
of history in the story. It is not merely a fictitious account fabricated by 
the author to teach the above truths. 

1. The story says that a “rib” was taken from Adam and fashioned into 
a complete woman. Arguing from Adam’s words, “At last this now is bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh,” some scholars interpret the term “rib” 
to mean “a portion of Adam’s body”. Others say it means “the curvature 
of the breast”, and still others say it could mean “a portion of blood”. Though 
the last interpretation has little foundation either in etymology or in author- 
ity, it has not been condemned. All the ancient versions of the Bible translate 
it by the word “rib”. 

2. Clearly, then, the Bible says that God in some way drew the germ 
of Eve’s body from the body of Adam. This fact is affirmed so clearly 
in both Scripture and tradition that the Biblical Commission declares it to 
be historically and literally true. 

III. Just how the formation of Eve’s body was accomplished may be 
a matter of discussion and study. 

1. Was it accomplished by a sort of asexual generation? The fact that 
the seed is the ordinary vehicle of propagation among living beings does 
not preelude the possibility of God’s using some other manner. 

2. It is certain that the production of Eve was accomplished by God 
in some unique and extraordinary way. No one has ever come into existence 
in the same way and no one ever will. All other human beings since Adam 
and Eve have come into the world by the process known as generation. It 
may be said that modern science, notably the science of biology, far from 
creating new difficulties, is making the origin of Eve less difficult to under- 
stand. 











Portrait of Christ 


Christ and the Dangers 
of Wealth 


If you are what is called ‘ta wealthy person”, say a prayer before 
you read this article. Say another prayer after you have finished it, 
and then don’t fail to read the follow-up articles. 


R. J. Miller 


IN RECENT MONTHS, Portrait of 
Christ articles have dealt with Our 
Lord’s friendly attitude to various rich 
persons. It has been remarked too that 
this personal, friendly attitude seems to 
stand in contrast to His stern teaching 
on the dangers of being rich, as far as 
one’s eternal salvation is concerned. We 
have not yet, however, gone into this 
teaching of Christ in particular detail. 
Let us begin to do so now. 

At the outset, it might be wise to out- 
line that teaching broadly, as a back- 
ground, for our particular consideration. 

In general, then, Our Lord’s teaching 
on earthly wealth may be summarized 
as follows. It is exceptionally difficult 
for any rich man to save his soul; and 
if he is attached to his wealth it is not 
only difficult but impossible for him to 
do so without a miracle of grace. Christ 
did not teach, however, that the only 
way for all rich men to be saved is to 
give up all their wealth. Rather, He 
clearly indicated ways and means where- 
by a rich man, still remaining rich, can 
save his soul and do a great deal of 
good. 

In the present article we shall con- 
fine ourselves to some of Our Lord’s 
teachings on the first point, namely 
that being wealthy is a dangerous busi- 
ness as far as one’s eternal salvation 
is concerned. 

The opening words of the Sermon on 
the Mount can give us a good shock 
to begin with. Suppose we had never 
heard them before; suppose we were 
Jews of some wealth who happened to be 


near Our Lord the sunny spring day He 
first spoke to them. Looking over the 
crowd around Him, we should see it 
made up in very large part of the pov- 
erty-stricken, disease-ridden dregs of 
humanity, gathered not so much to hear 
the preaching of the Master, as to be 
cured of their “divers diseases”. They 
were all there, with their rude crutches 
and canes, their open sores and their 
stinking bandages; suffering from all 
kinds of ailments; and the lame, deaf, 
dumb and paralyzed; the feebleminded 
and possessed by the devil. All were 
there except the exiled lepers, and they 
were not far away. The first encounter 
the Master was to have “when He was 
come down from the mountain” was 
with a leper come to ask and obtain his 
cure. He had obviously been lurking 
behind the nearest shelter throughout 
the entire sermon. 

If by any chance we happen to find 
ourselves in such a crowd, without shar- 
ing its poverty and disease, should we 
not shrink instinctively from contact 
with its sores and filth? 

And yet Jesus Christ, the matchless 
purity and divine wisdom, did not 
shrink from their company or contact. 
“He raised His eyes,” the Gospel says, 
to gaze upon the sea of misery before 
Him. We might expect a word of com- 
passion from the sight that met His 
eyes, or at best, an exhortation to pa- 
tience; instead, it sounds like congra- 
tulation: 


Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is 
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the kingdom of heaven! 


“Blessed”: fortunate, favored, the 
lucky ones! Their very poverty a source 
of or claim on heavenly bliss! Of course, 
the Lord said “in spirit”, and among 
that tatterdemalion crowd there was no 
doubt many a beggar whose “spirit” 
was anything but poor; but just taking 
the words as the Divine Wisdom uttered 
them, and considering that they are the 
first recorded words of this first solemn 
discourse, they certainly do seem to 
indicate a preference for the poor, and to 
throw the rich and respectable people of 
the world into a somehow dubious 
second class. 

All the more so when we consider His 
first words in “the sermon on the plain” 
as given in St. Luke’s sixth chapter: 


Blessed are you poor for yours is the king- 
dom of Heaven! 


“You poor!” Not the poor in gen- 
earl, but precisely the grimy, vermin- 
ous paupers before Him! And _ this 
time, not even the “poor in spirit”! 

But wait: there is more to come. The 
Incarnate Wisdom is going on: 


Woe to you that are rich: for you have 
your consolation! 


“You that are rich!” The further 
teachings of the Master may serve to 
reassure us somehow, but this is a bad 
beginning for any comfortable rich man 
who takes seriously the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. Not only are the wealthy 
placed by Him in a “dubious second 
class”, but they are literally made the 
object of an anathema, or kind of curse, 
as though there was no hope for them! 
Whatever the saving clauses to come, 
it stands out foursquare at the very 
beginning of His teaching that in the 
eyes of Jesus Christ the rich of this 


world are in a very bad way. 

It reminds one of the words of St. 
James the Apostle, in the fifth chapter 
of his Epistle: 


Go to now, you rich men; weep and howl 
in your miseries which shall come upon 
you! Corruption has rotted your wealth. 
All the fine clothes are moth-eaten, and 
the gold and silver have long lain rust- 
ing. That rust will bear witness against 
you, and bite into your flesh like fire. You 
have stored up to yourselves wrath 
against the last days! 


Our Lord called St. James the Greater 
and his brother St. John “sons of thun- 
der”. And although the author of this 
Epistle is another St. James, namely 
James the Less, his words here would 
certainly seem to make him also deserv- 
ing of the title! but on the other hand, 
St. James is not the final author of 
them either; they are the inspired word 
of the spirit of God and of Christ. They 
by all means represent the teaching of 
Christ. 

And to show that they have a definite 
application in our own day, Pope Pius 
XI incorporated these very words into 
his Encyclical Letter on Atheistic Com- 
munism, published in 1937. It is true, 
he introduces them as God’s judgment 
to come in those of the wealthy class 
who fail to use their wealth generously, 
and urges the rich to act in such a way 
as to escape that judgment; but even 
so, they are nothing in the nature of a 
soft lullaby and reassuring platitude for 
any rich man. Pope Leo XIII went so 
far, too, as to declare: 


Therefore, those whom fortune favors are 
warned that freedom from sorrow and 
abundance of earthly riches are no guar- 
antee of that beatitude that shall never 
end, but rather the contrary; that the rich 
should tremble at the threatenings of Jesus 
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Christ—threatenings so strong in the mouth 
of Our Lord; and that a most strict ac- 
count must be given to the Supreme Judge 
for all that we possess. 


“Rather the opposite”: it would 
actually seem that the Pope interprets 
the teachings of Jesus Christ to be that, 
if a person is rich in this world, it is a 
sign not that he is going to heaven but 
to hell! 

In the parable of the sower, too, Our 
Lord clearly indicated the dangers of 
riches. 


The sower went forth to sow his seed... 
and some fell among thorns, and the 
thorns, growing up with it choked it. 


And when the Apostles asked Him 
to explain the parable, He replied: 


He that received the seed among thorns is 
he that hears the word, and the cares of 
this world and the deceitfulness of riches 
choke up the word, and it becomes fruit- 
less. 


And then there is the tone of irony 
and contempt He used in speaking of 
wealthy persons leading a selfish, com- 
fortable life. 

Speaking one day of St: John the 
Baptist, He asked the crowds: 


What did you go out to the desert to see? 
A reed shaken by the wind? But what did 
you go out to see? A man dressed in 
elegant clothes? Listen: The men dressed in 
elegant clothes are in the palaces of kings! 


At this very time St. John the Bap- 
tist had been arrested by King Herod; 
and the crowd was well able to catch 
the irony of the contrast in Christ’s 
words between the sturdy, rough John 
the Baptist and his royal jailer, the 
effeminate Herod in his elegant clothes 


in the palace of the King. And while 
Our Lord might have used other telling 
contrasts between the two of them, it is 
significant of His attitude towards weal- 
thy luxury that He singled out this 
one for His biting irony: 


A man dressed in elegant clothes. 


Again in the parable of Dives and 
the beggar Lazarus, He described the 
rich man thus: 


There was a certain rich man who was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
feasted sumptuously every day. 


If we keep in mind Our Lord’s own 
hard, self-imposed way of life, and His 
general attitude to selfish luxury, the 
irony here is obvious. “His general atti- 
tude,” too, is brought out as the story 
continues. 


And as time went on, the beggar died and 
was carried by angels into Abraham’s 
bosom. And the rich man also died: and 
he was buried in hell. 


As though it were nothing but the 
obvious thing to be expected: “the rich 
man died and was buried in hell.” 

And when, in the story, the rich man 
cried out from the depths of hell to 
Father Abraham for relief, Our Lord 
has Abraham reply: 


Son, remember that in life you had it 
easy, and Lazarus had it hard. Now he 
has his comfort, and you, your torture. 


As though again the dread fate of the 
rich man was perfectly in keeping with 
the eternal fitness of things, and that 
merely to state the fact was a final and 
convincing argument. 

In a parable of this kind it is true 
that we must not give to every detail 
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introduced into the story the weight of 
some special and definite teaching of 
Christ: but at the same time such details 
have a value as revealing His general 
attitude; and in the present case it is 
the revelation of a very stern attitude 
towards the dangers of a wealthy and 
comfortable life. 

In the present article we have con- 
fined ourselves to this one point of Our 
Lord’s teaching on earthly wealth. It is 
true, as has been said, that there is 
more to the teaching than that; but 
we are not at liberty for that reason to 


Prog 


disregard or try to water down what 
He had to say on this first point. If 
it is a case of eternal salvation or 
eternal hell-fire, as it is, then it would 
be incredibly childish folly for a rich 
man to close his eyes to the fact merely 
because it is an unpleasant fact. And 
it would be dereliction of duty for a 
priest and treason to the souls he is 
supposed to save to attempt to lull the 
souls of the rich into a sense of security 
as to their eternal salvation when the 
teaching of Jesus Christ warrants noth- 
ing of the kind. 


ress 


Perhaps the following story is apocryphal, but we submit that in any 
case it contains more truth than fiction: 
Two men, it is said, were leaving a theatre, looking very glum and 


unhappy. 


“It is indeed a wonderful thing how the movies have progressed,” one of 


them said. 
His companion looked skeptical. 


“How do you mean that?” he said. 


“Well,” said the first, “in the beginning we had silent pictures. Then we 
had talkies. Now this one we just saw smells.” 


The story has its origin in the trade booklet Cooperation. 


Path to Wisdom 


There had never been any argument about it: old Mr. Smith was the 
wisest and shrewdest man in the whole village. One day a youth of the com- 
munity questioned him on the subject. 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “to what would you attribute the fact that you 


are so wise and know so much?” 


“Good judgment,” was the prompt reply. “I’d say it was my good judg- 


ment that makes we so wise.” 


“And where did you get your good judgment?” 


“That I got from experience.” 


“And where did you get your experience?” 


“From my bad judgment.” 


—Pratrie Messenger 


Circumlocution 

Monsignor Boland tells this story for Holy Name men in one of his 
columns in the Catholic Labor Observer. 

It seems that a member of the Holy Name Society, out of practice with 
his hammer, struck his thumb instead of the nail he was aiming at. “Grand 
Coulee!” he exploded at the top of his voice. His wife asked him why he 
used that rather quaint expression, and her spouse answered: 

“That is the biggest dam in America.” 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly roundup of significant events in the capitol of Christendom. 


C. D. McEnntry 


THE REDEMPTORISTS throughout 
the world are still rejoicing over the 
high honor the Church bestowed on their 
holy founder. St Alphonsus never tired 
of urging his sons to devote their lives 
to the hearing of confessions. He wrote 
books on Moral Theology telling all 
priests the most helpful way to hear 
confessions. On the feast of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel —a feast very dear 
to the Saint— Pope Pius XII pro- 
claimed St. Aplhonsus Liguori ‘“Heav- 
enly Patron of all Moral Theologians 
and of all Confessors.” * * * But there 
is no reason why nobody but priests 
should have a “heavenly patron” to look 
after them. So thought the Italian po- 
lice. They asked for a patron too. The 
Pope gave them St. Michael, Archangel. 
When a Roman cop gets an emergency 
call to go after some notorious bad eggs, 
he may feel a momentary sinking in the 
pit of his stomach (we are all human); 
then he will recall how St. Michael was 
detailed to clean up heaven of Lucifer 
and his gangsters. And that same St. 
Michael is his protector. What can stop 
him! * * * There may well be times 
when a Chicago cop would feel heart- 
ened if St. Michael, the fighting Arch- 
angel, were detailed to help him too. 
Well, if he hasn’t a Sainted Patron, he 
has a holy helper. When Police Cap- 
tain Thomas McLaughlin, made his 
pilgrimage to Rome for the Holy Year, 
he created Pope Pius XII an honorary 
member of the Chicago Police Force — 
and gave him a gold badge to show for 
it. * * * Twenty-five thousand French- 
men can’t be wrong— not when they 
show the wisdom of the twenty-five 
thousand Frenchmen who came to Rome 


as pilgrims for the canonization of ano- 
ther sainted Jeanne. Not St. Jeanne 
d’Arc, the Liberator of France, but St. 
Jeanne de Valois, the Queen of France. 
The day after the canonization they had 
a papal audience. And where could they 
have it, with such a crowd, but in St. 
Peter’s itself. There, the holy Father 
spent a happy hour with twenty-five 
thousand representatives of that France 
whose missionary sons and daughters 
are carrying the faith to every corner 
of the earth * * * And that reminds me 
of a North American Redemptorist Mis- 
sionary in one of those far-off corners. 
He describes the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion in Yokosaka, the million-inhabitant 
Japanese naval base. Admiral Decker, 
the American Commandant, begged 
them to postpone the procession for a 
week so that he might be present. And 
present he was, with his entire staff and 
an American naval band in the lead. 
The procession passing through the main 
streets, the American soldiers kneeling 
bareheaded as it passed or following 
along saying their beads, made a deeper 
impression on the silent pagans than 
even the eloquent discourse of Bishop 
Thomas Asogoro Wakida at one of the 
out-door altars. The wise administration 
of Admiral Decker has done so much 
to restore healthy life to Yokosaka that 
more than once his recall home had to 
be cancelled on account of the over- 
whelming petitions of the populace * * * 
The Roman Light & Power Company, 
“La Societa Romana di Elettricita,” 
manifested its awareness of a more en- 
during light than that which dispels the 
nocturnal darkness of the narrow streets. 
The managers and directors of the com- 
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pany were personally present at the 
First Communion of the children of the 
employees. They also paid the expenses 
for the profusion of flowers and drapes 
in the church and for a three days’ re- 
treat for the children in the convent 
of the Sisters of the Divine Child Jesus 
* * * The personnel of the Italian Na- 
tional Railways were feeling heartened 
over a recent compliment. A group of 
newspapermen, representing fourteen 
different nations, after touring the coun- 
try, sent a joint telegram to the Minister 
of Transportation congratulating him 
on “the immense strides already made 
in restoring the condition and efficiency 
of the Italian Railroads.” Anybody who 
has seen “the immense havoc” wrought 
on those railroads by the invading armies 
appreciates this compliment * * * On 
the Tyrrhenian shore near the Anzio 
beachhead, where the Americans landed, 
and near Nettuno, where St. Maria 
Goretti, the modern Martyr of Purity, 
gave up her life, is a vast green field 
surrounded by woods and dotted by 
thousands and thousands of white 
crosses, the last resting place of many 
American soldier dead. There, on Mem- 
orial Day, representatives of the Ameri- 
can Government and Army, and rep- 
resentatives of the Italian Government 
and Army, met for a touching ceremony. 
A Catholic priest, a Protestant clergy- 
man and a Jewish rabbi each offered a 
prayer in the presence of the dead. 
* * * Salvatore Rebecchini, Mayor of 
Rome, had no sooner touched earth at 
Ciampino Airport than the reporters 
crowded around him to ask what he 
had done and seen and thought in 
America. He told them that he had 
had a delightful trip — that he had 
been the guest of the hospitable 
Mayor of New York — that he had 
been received by Cardinal Spellman 
—that he had found seventeen Ameri- 
can cities ruled by mayors of Italian 
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blood — that, if they would kindly 
excuse him, he was anxious to get 
back to the mayor’s office to greet 
his fellow-workers and help with the 
hard tasks they had been carrying on. 
* * * More than a hundred thousand 
persons made the pilgrimage, mostly 
walking, many barefooted, from Rome 
and neighboring towns to the Sanctuary 
of Mary, Mother of Divine Love, on 
Pentecost Sunday, the Feast of Divine 
Love. Twenty priests heard confessions 
all night and forty all morning. Holy 
Communion was distributed continuous- 
ly to the crowds before the field altar 
(in the rain). On the golden ciborium 
given to the Sanctuary by Rome, 
through the Holy Father, he inscribed 
these words: “Offered by the CITY 
(URBS) which Mary, Salvation of the 
Roman People (Maria, Salus Populi 
Romani), Protected in its Hour of 
Deadly Peril. Pius XII” * * * There 
sits in Rome a supreme court (Rota) 
which passes on cases of alleged invalid 
marriages appealed from the diocesan 
courts of the Catholic world. The Offi- 
cial Commentary, Vol. 42, p. 335, has 
just listed the 142 definite decisions 
handed down during the past year. 
These are all cases of married couples 
who claim that, at the time of their 
marriage, there was an essential flaw 
which prevented the marriage from be- 
ing valid. If that claim is proved the 
Church will permit them to proceed to 
a new marriage, for they are really not 
married. It is interesting to read this 
list and see how many poor petitioners, 
who had a lawyer assigned them gratis, 
had their petition granted, and how 
many rich petitioners, who paid for the 
ablest lawyers, had _ their petitions 
thrown out. But most of all it is in- 
structive to see what long and pains- 
taking processes and what convincing 
proofs are demanded before the invalid- 
ity of a marriage will be conceded. 





-> 


American Catholics (and non-Catholics) 
now have a definitive statement of an auth- 
ority in the Catholic Church on what their 
attitude should be toward the American 
Negro. It is to be found in a report issued 
by the Sacred Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith in March of this year, 
at a time when Pope Pius XII was asking 
all Catholics to pray for the work of the 
Church among Negroes in the United 
States. While the report itself was not writ- 
ten by the Pope, it is certain that it ex- 
presses his viewpoint. In fact, the head of 
the Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith is sometimes called “the 
red Pope” (“red” becaues he wears the 
cardinal red, while the real Pope wears 
white) because he yepresents the Holy 
Father in directing mission activity in so 
large a part of the world. Any Catholic 
who would controvert the principles laid 
down in the report on the American Negro 
probiem would certainly be rash, and sub- 
ject to the suspicion that he is lacking in 
the faith and submission proper to a Cath- 
olic. It is significant, too, that the head of 
the Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith is at present Cardinal Fumasoni- 
Biondi, who served several years as apos- 
tolic delegate to the United States. He 
thereby had first hand contact with the 
problems of American Negroes. 


@ 

The report begins by stating the nature 
of the problem of race relations in the 
United States; it then notes the progress 
that has been made in advancing the status 
of the Negro; finally, it points out the 
tremendous amount of work that is yet to 
be done and speaks of what is needed to 
get that work done. The major problem 
is that while the United States boasts of 
itself as the bastion of liberty and democ- 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


racy, all the world knows that it harbors 
a great deal of racial discrimination which, 
also, is not unkonwn even among Catholics. 
The progress that has been made against 
this, continues the report, has not been 
small. It refers approvingly to President 
Truman’s announcement in 1949 that he 
was determined to obtain through legisla- 
tion a complete abolition of all inequalities 
of citizenship between white and colored 
people. It speaks of the decline of illiteracy 
among Negroes in the past half century, 
and of the part Negroes have come to 
play in the professions, in literature, in 
industry, in the arts in America. It then 
turns to the work of the Catholic Church 
in behalf of the Negro. Noting sadly that 
there are only about 350,000 Catholic 
Negroes out of a total of 14,500,000 in the 
United States, it recognizes the heroic work 
of a zealous group of missionaries in this 
field and the proud number of converts 
they are making against great odds and 
under trying circumstances. Then it plunges 
into the nature of the obstacles that impede 
the work of bringing Negroes into the one 
true fold of Christ. 


e 

The first obstacle to that end is bluntly 
stated as follows by the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith: “The major 
obstacle to the conversion of the American 
Negro is the attitude of white Catholics 
themselves.” This statement needs to be 
underscored. It is enlarged upon in these 
words: “As the Negroes have become more 
educated, they have grown aware of the 
extreme discrepancy which exists between 
such an attitude and the real spirit of the 
Catholic Church. They read of the great 
pronouncements of the Holy Father, the 
Head of Christendom, and contrast his 
words of friendship and affection with the 
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unfriendly attitude of the people next door. 
They are particularly sensitive when they 
find Catholics practicing such discrimination 
in the church itself, or find their children, 
otherwise qualified outwardly and inwardly, 
excluded from Catholic schools because of 
their color. For this reason the attitude 
of Negroes toward separate churches or 
separate schools for their own race is de- 
cidedly mixed.” The report goes on to 
quote one of the editors of The Liguorian, 
Rev. D. J. Corrigan, C. Ss. R., to this effect: 
“Perhaps never has the devil been more 
clever than he undoubtedly is in using 
otherwise devoted, zealous priests and nuns 
to obstruct occasionally the spiritual con- 
quest of Negro souls.” One does not have 
to travel far nor to meet many Negroes 
to learn what great harm is done by priests 
who rebuff Negroes from their churches, 
and by Sisters who manifest a prejudice 
that their vows of religion should have 
annihilated, and by lay people who act 
as if Negroes were neither redeemed by 
the blood of Jesus Christ nor destined for 
the same heaven as white people. 


@ 

The report does not remain on the level 
of abstract theory. It points out to every 
Catholic priest, Sister and lay person that 
forced segregation of Negroes, the main- 
tenance of a “color bar’, what is called 
“Jim Crowism” by Negroes themselves, 
must be resisted and destroyed. “This 
policy (of compulsory segregation),” says 
the report, “is itself a grave derogation to 
the Christian concept of the individual’s 
inherent dignity. Moreover, in our com- 
plex modern civilization, with its social and 
political interdependence, it cannot exist 
without resulting in grave inequalities. 
Attempts are made to justify segregation 
by saying that it produces peace and har- 
mony by keeping separate people who would 
otherwise be in conflict. This ignores the 
fact that segregation itself is a principal 
cause of conflict, where such occurs, since 
it fosters those traits in both the majority 
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and minority group that lead to conflict.” 
This would seem to be a rather final set- 
tlement of the dispute that has often 
raged as to whether it is not in accord with 
justice and prudence to keep Negroes and 
whites segregated in all things so long as 
equal facilities for education, self-support, 
social progress, recreation and religion are 
provided for both. The Catholic position 
now is, as stated by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith, that 
such segregation is a derogation to the 
Christian concept of the dignity of the 
individual, and a cause of continual con- 
flict. In practice it is obvious that “equal 
facilities” have never been granted in line 
with the theory that proposed them. 
e 

“For this reason,” we continue to quote 
the report, “more and more bishops of 
the United States have adopted a policy of 
full integration, as it is termed, of the 
Negro into all phases of Catholic life.” 
It is added that “there is not the slightest 
doubt that this will eventually be the recog- 
nized policy in all parts of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, even though 
in certain localities it has great difficulty 
in making progress due to apathy or mis- 
conceptions on the part of many Catholics.” 
Seldom has an authority in the Catholic 
Church mentioned so frequently and point- 
edly the shortcomings of Catholics them- 
selves. Here it is again, in explanation of the 
above: “. . . Any thought of a wide, gen- 
eral conversion of the Negroes to the 
Catholic Church is an illusion until and 
unless the attitude of American Catholics— 
clergy and laity—is completely purified of 
approval of the segregation policy or of 
the many deprivations of educational op- 
portunity, of fair employment, and of 
decent housing that arise from it.” This 
means that sincere and loyal Catholics may 
not approve the platform of “white suprem- 
acy candidates” for political office; that 
they may not either campaign for political 
office themselves, nor promote the candi- 
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dacy of others, on the ground of a com- 
plete race segregation policy. To do so 
would be to place themselves in contradic- 
tion to an expressed policy of the Catholic 
Church. 
e 

The report speaks with great praise of 
those American Catholics who are carrying 
on the campaign for “full integration of 
the American Negro in all phases of Cath- 
olic life.” It singles out for commendation 
in this regard the Catholic Interracial Move- 
ment, made up of councils of white and 
colored membership in many large cities 
working together for full justice to the 
Negro. It praises the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade and the Clergy Confer- 
ence on Negro welfare. It acclaims the 
Friendship Houses in Chicago and New 
York as rendering great service to the 
cause. It has a good word for all the 
Catholic colleges, universities, seminaries 
and religious communities that make no 
distinction between white and colored ap- 
plicants. In all this it recognizes the fact 
that the true spirit of zeal for the conver- 
sion of Negroes to the Catholic faith is 


not to be expressed merely by praying 
for them, nor even by teaching them cate- 
chism alone; it is even more important to 
work for the alleviation of their temporal 
miseries, and the removal of social in- 
equalities from their lives. This is summed 
up in the following words: “Any great not- 
able spiritual advance (of Negroes) how- 
ever, is conditioned by the attitude of white 
Catholics. The Negroes, as a race, have 
been disappointed and deceived too many 
times to be satisfied with mere expressions 
of kindly benevolence. The only actions 
which will assure them, on any great scale, 
of the Church’s genuine interest in their 
spiritual welfare, are those which clearly 
demonstrate the Church’s intelligent and 
sympathetic interest in the grievous prob- 
lems that attend their temporal welfare. 
While some of their problems are merely 
ordinary problems of poverty—such as 
those experienced by any socially retarded 
people—the bulk of them arise from white 
social attitudes and the innumerable ac- 
tions and reactions (some of these among 
the Negroes themselves) to which these 
attitudes give rise.” 


Trail-Blazer 


From the Stigmatine comes the following impressive list of “firsts” in 


the career of Pope Pius XII: 


The first Pope whose election was announced by radio, and who gave 


his first papal blessing by radio, 


The first Pope whose coronation was attended by a representative of 
the President of the U. S., Joseph P. Kennedy, then ambassador to Great 


Britain. 


The first Pope to have visited the United States. 

The first Pope to have visited both North and South America; both 
visits being made, of course, while he was still Cardinal Pacelli. 

The first Pope to have visited all the American cardinals in their own 


countries and in their own Sees. 


The first Pope to have received honorary degrees from four universities 
in the United States: Notre Dame, Fordham, Georgetown and Santa Clara. 

The first Pope to have ridden in an airplane. 

The first Pope to have been a guest of the President of the United States. 
He had luncheon with the President at Hyde Park. 

The first Roman to have been elected Pope for more than 200 years. 

The first Cardinal secretary of state to have been elected Pope in 272 


years. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Doctrinally Correct 

The teacher in catechism class was 
explaining how the soul is judged im- 
mediately after a person dies. 

“To the good people,” the teacher 
said, “Christ will say: ‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father.’ Now, Johnnie, tell me, 
what will Christ say to the souls that 
must be sent to Purgatory for a time?” 

Johnny was silent for a moment, 
thinking it over. Then he said: 

“T guess Christ will say to them: ‘T’ll 
be seeing you!’ ” 


Victorious Bells 

In the year 1799 the armies of Na- 
poleon were sweeping over Europe like 
a mighty scourge, and the continual 
shifting of the battle-lines brought peril 
on Easter morning to the little town of 
Feldkirch, situated on the IIl river, just 
inside the borders of Austria. 

Quite early in the morning there ap- 
peared on the heights of the town the 
glittering weapons of a French division 
of 18,000 men, under the command of 
General Massena. 

Hastily the town council was assem- 
bled, and it was decided that a deputa- 
tion be sent to the French general with 
the keys of the town and a petition for 
mercy. 

In the midst of the anxious consulta- 
tion, the parish priest of the town stood 
up. 
“Tt is Easter day,” he said. “We 
have been counting only on our own 
strength, and it is but weakness. Let us 
ring our bells and have our services as 
usual. We will leave our troubles in the 
hands of God Who will surely not aban- 
don us.” 

Soon the bells began to ring out from 


all the spires of Feldkirch, louder and 
louder, with all the joyous sound that 
befitted the great feast of Easter. 

Up on the heights the French army 
heard the sounds of rejoicing and Mas- 
sena concluded there could be but one 
reason for it. The Austrian army must 
have come up during the night. 

He ordered his men to break camp, 
and when the people came out of the 
churches, there was no sign of the 
enemy to be seen. 

The story is told by the Boston Globe. 


Under a Bushel 

Soon after the Communists, in their 
sweep through China and North Korea, 
had entrenched themselves, in many 
places they expelled Catholic teachers 
from their schools. 

Our Vineyard, a little missionary 
paper from India, tells of how, when 
they came into a place called Won San, 
they took over the Benedictine school 
there. The Catholic teachers were, of 
course, turned out, and the invaders 
decided that they must get rid even of 
the cross on top of the school building. 

A workman was sent to the top of 
the building, and he struck at the heavy 
granite cross with a heavy hammer 
several times, but it would not give 
way. 

Thereupon the workman was called 
down and sent up again with a large 
metal drum, with instructions to place 
it firmly over the cross. 

The apt reflection is that a cross 
which is merely covered with a metal 
drum can easily be uncovered as well. 
One wonders if that thought occurred 
to the Communists as they tried to hide 
the sign of the world’s salvation. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


September, School and Children 

There are three ways of educating 
a child. 

1. Educate his body. 

By this is meant, send him to a 
school where the main emphasis is laid 
on sports, recreation, setting up exercises 
and muscles. Don’t send him to a school 
where he will spend from eight o’clock 
in the morning until twelve o’clock at 
noon, and from one o’clock in the after- 
noon until three thirty o’clock in study- 
ing books and in listening to a teacher 
expound the things that he should know 
in order to have a well-informed mind 
and a virtuous soul. Send him to a 
school where he will spend much of his 
time changing from street clothes into 
gym clothes, running around on a play- 
ground and then putting on his street 
clothes again. 

If you send him to a school like this, 
he will emerge after twelve years just 
filled with muscles and bursting with 
health. But he won’t know anything 
except how to lift weights. 

2. Educate his mind. ° 

By this is meant, send him to a school 
where the main emphasis is laid on pro- 
fane and secular information, where his 
mind can be filled to overflowing with 
facts about the Mississippi river and 
the Rocky mountains, but where no- 
thing can be learned about the supra- 
natural origin of the Mississippi river 
or the ultimate purpose of the Rocky 
mountains. Send him to a school where 
he may not be told that it is good to be 
good, for being good is the province of 
religion, and religion has no part in 
this kind of education. 

If you send him to a school like this, 


he will emerge after twelve years 
crammed with information but some- 
what after the fashion of a smart mon- 
key or an intelligent seal that blows 
horns. But he won’t know why he is 
here on earth or what he is to do with 
his life in order to make it really use- 
ful. 

3. Educate his soul. 

By this is meant, send him to a school 
where the main emphasis is laid, not 
on this life or the things of this life 
which are here today and gone tomor- 
row, but on the life to come which is 
eternal and in which happiness or pain 
will be meted out according to the vir- 
tues or the vices practiced here on 
earth. Send him to a school where he 
can develop his muscles, where he can 
learn all the natural facts that are 
necessary for a successful life, but where 
he can learn above all, the supernatural 
facts that are connected with the pur- 
pose of his creation. Send him to a 
school where he can be trained in the 
practice of faith, hope and charity and 
not merely in nonsense about money, 
success and sex. 

If you send him to a school like 
this, you shall most probably meet him 
again after you and he die. And it 
won’t be in the place where most prob- 
ably Catholic parents will meet their 
children if without grave cause they 
send these children to the first two kinds 
of school rather than the third. 


Transformation of a Parish 

This paragraph is being written with 
one idea in mind: that those who read 
it — priests and people — may be im- 
pelled to action like that which is here 
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described. 

There is a medium-sized parish in 
the heart of Illinois that one year ago 
started the practice of having perpet- 
ual adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but without exposition. There are 
about 200 families in the parish. Of the 
five to six hundred individuals that make 
up these families, there are now 225 
persons, including 40 school children, 
who make at least one holy hour of 
adoration a week. There is never a mo- 
ment, day or night, in that particular 
small town parish, when there is not 
someone in prayer before Our Lord in 
the tabernacle. 

Of these 225 adorers, 26 make a holy 
hour every day, and the rest make from 
one to three hours every week. The 
children are permitted to make their 
holy hours only during the day. The 
women are asked not to choose the 
hours between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m., 
leaving that time to the men. 

During the first weeks of the per- 
petual adoration, only seven men carried 
the burden through the night hours 
every night of the week. In a short 
time, however, and with a little cam- 
paigning on the part of the priests of 
the parish, 49 men had been signed up, 
so that each one had to spend only 
one night hour a week before the altar. 
A second group of 49 men is almost 
filled out, in order that there may be 
alternates for those who may at times 
be unavoidably detained from making 
their hour. The 225 adorers make a 
total of 476 hours a week. 

These are the facts. But the spirit- 
ual meaning of the facts is beyond cal- 
culation and description. The pastor of 
the parish states that, before he in- 
augurated this plan, the parish was 
spiritually in the doldrums. There had 
never been a vocation to the priesthood 
from the parish; there were many mar- 
riage problems and defections; devotion 
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to the Mass and frequent Communion 
was meagre; there were many evidences 
that the people were tainted with the 
secularism of their environment. 

The difference in the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the parish since perpetual 
adoration began there is tremendous. 
The number of Communions has risen 
phenomenally; convert instruction clas- 
ses are flourishing; many seemingly in- 
superable personal problems of individ- 
uals find an easy solution; boys of the 
parish are begnining to talk about be- 
coming priests. 

Perhaps nothing could fulfill at one 
and the same time so many revealed 
requests of God and His Blessed Mo- 
ther. It is the very essence of true de- 
votion and reparation to the Sacred 
Heart. It is the combination of prayer 
and penance implored by Our Lady at 
Fatima. It is the answer to talk of atom 
and hydrogen bomb wars, and the kind 
of action that the world depends on 
for peace. A pastor in another parish 
which had perpetual adoration during 
the last war declares that there was not 
a single casualty among the young men 
who served in the armed forces from 
that parish. 

How about it, Catholics? All of you 
have a parish, a church, a tabernacle, 
a Resident in the tabernacle who is God. 
Are there not enough of you in the 
parish to keep Him company always? 
If you want information on how to 
start, write to Rev. Michael J. Haddigan, 
St. Paul’s Church, Macomb, Illinois. 


Premature Courtships 

This is being written for parents who 
have a child entering high school as a 
freshman this year. Or perhaps as a 
sophomore. It is too late to say what 
we have to say here to parents of juniors 
and seniors in high school, if the parents 
never thought of it before. 

There are many things tolerated, or 
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even promoted, these days by the par- 
ents of high school children that are 
bad for the children. It can easily be 
proved, by reason and experience, that 
they are bad. But the pull of custom 
and tradition in favor of them is a ter- 
rific thing for children themselves to 
withstand. Only if their parents are con- 
vinced that the customs are bad, and 
adopt a forthright plan of helping their 
children to resist them, can they be 
spared later worries and regrets. 

One of the customs tolerated too wide- 
ly among parents is that of permitting 
puppy love courtships and steady dat- 
ing among youngsters in high school. 
Yes, we know that this sort of thing is 
given quasi-approval even by some 
school authorities, through the medium 
of high school dances, class proms, and 
a host of other unofficial incentives. We 
know, too, that many youngsters, hav- 
ing seen it tolerated among those ahead 
of them, will take it for granted that 
they must have their steady dates. And 
we know that some parents will think it 
“cute” or harmless or, as we have heard 
fond mothers say, “that it gives the 
children a better chance of getting mar- 
ried.” 

The truth is that steady dating in 
high school years just about nullifies the 
process of education; results, in a major- 
ity of cases, in serious sin; and quite 


often does lead to early marriage, but 
foolish if not hopeless marriage. The 
time for courting and being courted is 
when a person can prudently think of 
marrying within a reasonable time. That 
is not between the ages of 12 and 16. 
It is because they cannot prudently 
think of marriage that adolescents who 
indulge in puppy love affairs are so fre- 
quently carried by their immature emo- 
tions and newly discovered passions into 
sin. 

Wise parents will recognize these 
truths and begin with the beginning of 
their children’s high school years to help 
them resist a vicious custom. They will 
keep them aware of the importance of 
concentrating on their studies. They 
will provide them with many whole- 
some outlets of amusement and recrea- 
tion. They will instruct them sufficiently 
in matters of sex to help them see that 
there is no sense in putting their purity 
to too severe a test before they are de- 
veloped enough to rule their own char- 
acters. They will talk to them about the 
seriousness of marriage as a career, and 
the seriousness with which, when the 
time comes, they should prepare for it. 
Above all, by example and urging, they 
will keep them close to the sacraments 
and fervent in prayer, through which 
the strength to resist the evil customs 
of the whole world will be obtained. 


Sources o f Peace 


It is not always easy: 


To apologize, 


To begin over, 
To be unselfish, 
To admit error, 
To be considerate, 
To keep on trying, 
To endure success, 
To forgive and forget, 
To think and then act, 
To make the best of little— 
But these are the essential ingredients of peace of mind. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


THE LAST THINGS 


7. Condition of the World after the 
Universal Judgment: 

When all the sentences have been 
proclaimed by Jesus Christ, the elect 
will be raised to heaven with Him and 
the angels, there to enjoy eternal hap- 
piness. At the same time the earth will 
be shaken to its foundations and the 
reprobate will be swallowed up in flames 
with the demons and buried in the 
depths of the earth, there to suffer eter- 
nal torments. 

According to St. Jerome, certain an- 
cient philosophers and even many Fa- 
thers of the Church, such as Sts. Justin, 
John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa and 
Basil, maintained that after the execu- 
tion of the sentences, the world would 
be consumed by fire. But according to 
St. Thomas, the opinion most commonly 
held by other Fathers of the Church 
and theologians is that the world will 
not be destroyed, but will be renewed 
and, as it were, recreated in a more 
perfect form. All the pertinent passages 
of Sacred Scripture, both of the Old and 
New Testaments, affirm that at that 
time there will be new heavens and a 
new earth. Isaias, for instance, prophesy- 
ing, remarks: “For behold I create new 
heavens and a new earth: and the former 
things shall not be in remembrance, and 
they shall not come upon the heart. But 
you shall be glad and rejoice for ever 
in these things which I create.” (Is. 65/ 
17-18) St. Peter, looking forward ex- 
pectantly, writes: “But we look for new 
heavens and a new earth according to 
His promises, in which justice dwelleth.” 
(2 Pet. 3/13) And St. John, describing 
a vision in his Apocalypse, reminisces: 
“And I saw a new heaven and a new 
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earth. For the first heaven and the 
first earth was gone and the sea is now 
no more.” (Apoc. 21/1) When the sac- 
red author, however, speaks of a new 
heaven and a new earth, and adds that 
the sea will be no more, he does not 
refer to the substance of the heavens 
and the earth and the sea being changed. 
This, the opinion of Origen, is untenable. 
For the substance of the world will re- 
main the same, but the heavenly bodies 
and the features of the earth will take 
on a more perfect form, and on the 
surface will appear to be new. 

The heavens will be clothed with a 
new splendor, as the prophet, Isaias, 
indicates: “The light of the morn shall 
be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the 
light of seven days.” (Is. 30/26) St. 
Jerome and other commentators on Sac- 
red Scripture remark that the sun and 
moon will receive a more brilliant and 
gentle light as a species of reward, ac- 
cording to our manner of expression, for 
the heat which they have furnished and 
for the punishment which they have in- 
flicted for the good of men. St. Augus- 
tine, explaining the words of the Psalm- 
ist, “The heavens shall perish, but thou 
remainest” (Ps. 101/27), expresses the 
same opinion. The heavens will perish, 
the Saint remarks, in ceasing to be what 
they were, when they are changed for 
the better. 

Such brilliance will be added to the 
heavenly bodies, says St. Thomas, that 
they will appear as a new heaven, ac- 
cording to the expression of St. John: 
“T saw a new heaven.” St. Augustine, 
commenting on the words of St. Paul: 
“The fashion of this world passeth 
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away” (1 Cor. 7/31), remarks that it 
is the figure of the world alone and not 
the world itself which will pass away. 
St. Epiphanius expresses the same idea 
when he says that the primitive form 
of the world will disappear in the trans- 
formation of all things into a more per- 
fect state. 


In this renewal of the world, says St. 
Thomas, the movement of the heavens 
will cease, not through any natural 
cause, but in obedience to the divine 
will. For then, remarks the Saint, the 
number of the elect being filled, the 
human race will be at an end, and con- 
sequently, the movement of the heavens, 
which is designed to regulate the ele- 
ments for the benefit of the human 
race, will likewise cease. Hence the sun 
and moon will no longer be in motion 
but will remain fixed in the position 
which will be assigned to them by God. 


Then will all the elements be trans- 
formed as well and acquire a new bril- 
liance. The earth, St. Thomas says, will 
be as transparent on its surface as glass; 
the waters will become as crystal; the 
air like to heaven and fire similar to 
the planets of the firmament. St. 
Thomas, assigning a reason for this 
remarkable transformation of the heav- 
ens and the earth, argues that all the 
heavenly bodies and the lesser bodies 
of the earth have been created for the 
benefit of man. Since men, after the 
judgment, will have been elevated to 
a state of glory, it is only becoming that 
their dwelling place also be made more 
perfect and be clothed with a new 
beauty, just as the inhabitants them- 
selves who have entered into glory. This 
change will be effected not merely upon 
the superior, or heavenly, bodies, but 
also upon the inferior, or earthly, bodies, 
so that everything which has contributed 
to the service of man will receive a new 
splendor and become a part of this re- 


creation. 


The earth, writes St. Thomas, will 
be as transparent upon its surface as 
glass. There will be neither mountains 
nor valleys, but all shall be united. It 
is in this sense that the text of St. John’s 
Apocalypse is to be interpreted: “Every 
island fled away, and the mountains 
were not found.” (Apoc. 16/20) With- 
out losing any of the density which is 
proper to their nature they will be 
clothed with a glorious brilliance and 
will become as transparent as glass. All 
of this, with the exception, however, of 
that place in which hell shall be located. 


When St. Thomas remarks that the 
water shall be as crystal, he does not 
mean that it will become solid, for it 
shall maintain its fluid nature, but at 
the same time become brilliant and 
transparent. The air will become as rav- 
ishing and resplendent as the heavens, 
and fire as brilliant as the light of the 
sun. 


In summing up his description of the 
transformation of the world, St. Thomas 
remarks that all creatures which have 
served man will receive a greater per- 
fection, not in a natural way, but in a 
supernatural and extraordinary manner. 
This will not be because of any merit 
on the part of created things, but be- 
cause of man himself who will have 
merited this increase of glory for the 
universe that it might, in turn, add to 
his own glory. 


Here the question might be raised 
as to whether, in this renewed world, 
there will be any inhabitants upon the 
earth. Some authors are of the opinion 
that those infants who have died with- 
out baptism will inhabit the earth and 
enjoy its purified elements. All that can 
be said with certainty, however, is that 
these infants will suffer no pain, neither 
that of loss or of sense, and that they 
will enjoy as well natural goods. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


ANTON CHARLES PEGIS, 1905— 
Catholic Philosopher 


1. Life: 

Anton Pegis, the son of Costas and 
Euphrosyne Stacey Pegis, was born in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on August 24th, 1905. 
The degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts 
were conferred on him by Marquette Uni- 
versity in 1928 and 1929; the Doctorate of 
Philosophy was awarded by the University 
of Toronto in 1931. In the course of post- 
graduate work, Mr. Pegis entered the Cath- 
olic Church from the Greek Orthodox 
Church and married the poet, Jessie Cor- 
rigan, also a convert, in 1931. Dr. Pegis 
was assistant professor of Philosophy at 
Marquette University from 1931 until 1937. 
The next assignment was in the Fordham 
Graduate School. For the last two years 
of his stay at Fordham, Dr. Pegis taught 
one semester of each year at the Institute 
of Medieval Studies in Toronto. In 1946 he 
was appointed president of the Institute. 
Dr. Pegis is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association, and 
a member of the American Philosophical 
Association. He now lives with his wife 
and children in Toronto. 


2. Writings: 


As a professional philosopher, Dr. Pegis 
has remained in his field. He has written 


several books and many learned articles 
in periodicals. With his background, he 
has laid special emphasis on the contribu- 
tion of Greek thought to Christian philos- 
ophy. 

His Aquinas lecture of 1939, St. Thomas 
and the Greeks, explains the difference 
beween the Christian thinker and the Greek 
masters. St. Thomas and the Problem of 
the Soul is an historical study of the de- 
velopment of the idea of the soul. Dr. Pegis 
enlarged the number of his readers with 
the popular book, The Basic Writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, a collection of im- 
portant texts from the greatest Catholic 
philosopher. 


3. The Book: 

Recently the President of the Institute 
of Medieval Studies has edited The Wis- 
dom of Catholicism, a compilation of texts 
of Catholic authors from St. John Chryso- 
stom to G. K. Chesterton and Jacques 
Maritain. He has taken large excerpts from 
the writings of the masters so that the 
reader will obtain a good idea of the scope 
and depth of their work. The selections are 
from the Christian Classics of the years 
and the serious reader will find The Wis- 
dom of Catholicism fine fall reading. 


SEPTEMBER BOOK REVIEWS 


Alcoholics Anonymous 
Easy Does It, The Story of Mac. By Hugh 
Reilly, 277 pp. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $3.00 


The initials A. A. have become a very 


familiar abbreviation in current conversa- 


tion, and many articles have been written 
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about the new movement. Perhaps the 
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most popular one will be the latest, 
Easy Does It. It is neither a novel nor a 
biography, but an explanation of the prin- 
ciples and practices of the movement 
against the background of The Story of 
Mac. Mac is the alcoholic who regains 
sobriety and respectability through the A.A. 
program. The confidant and guide of Mac is 
a Catholic priest, though he is hidden 
under the anonymity of “Padre”. 

Hugh Reilly gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of the true alcoholic as one possessed 
of a “physical allergy to drink combined 
with a mental obsession to drink”. The 
Padre adds his theory that the true drunk- 
ard is not so much escaping from life 
as seeking for it in the wrong way. The 
explanation will give any reader a better 
understanding of the alcoholic. 

The important part of the book is con- 
cerned with the exposition of the twelve 
steps in the A.A. program. The basic steps 
are an act of humility that one is an alco- 
holic and cannot help himself, and that 
God must be the Higher Power who can 
assist. The other points give practical ways 
of implementing these basic tenets. 

There are several points that impress 
a Catholic reviewer. The first is the pre- 
liminary act of humility and the compli- 
mentary act of trust in God. Another point 
is the insistence on complete cure of one- 
self before one is capable of assisting others. 
The great natural charity and patience 
manifested by the A.A.’s is inspiring. Easy 
Does It is an excellent book for all who 
desire to understand and to help the alco- 
holic. 


Juvenile Novel 
Marita of the Gypsies. By Anne Morehead. 

248 pp. Notre Dame: Ave Maria Press. 

$3.50. 

Miss Morehead has compounded many 
of the elements of a juvenile best seller: 
mysterious gypsies, an adopted white girl, 
the search for her rich grandfather, smug- 
glers, and the usual happy ending. The story 


is told in a way that will fascinate its young 
readers. 


Two Catholic Novels 

The Bump on Brannigan’s Head. By Myles 
Connolly. 157 pp. New York: McMillan 
Co. $2.50. 

The Eencounter. By Crawford Power. 310 
pp. New York: William Sloane. $3.00. 
Two Catholic novels of unequal merit are 

on the desk of this reviewer. One is by 

the veteran, Myles Connolly; the other 
by a newcomer, Crawford Power. 

The Bump on Brannigan’s Head inaugu- 
rated a new era in the life of the citizens 
of an average American city of Whittiers- 
ville. Tom Brannigan was one of the most 
irascible men in the city. He drove Tom 
Jr. from the house, and he came by his 
ulcers honestly. But the Bump changed 
everything. Brannigan began to live by 
the Golden Rule of charity—and things 
started to happen when a newspaper man 
began to boost the “Love-Thy-Neighbor” 
campaign as a stimulant to circulation. All 
went well until something happened to the 
circulation. Those who enjoyed the previous 
novel by Mr. Connolly, Mr. Blue, will be 
entertained by The Bump on Brannigan’s 
Head. 

The Encounter is a novel with a Catholic 
bacground. Father Cowder, a self satisfied 
priest, is drawn into the lives of Diamond, 
the carnival high diver, and his girl, Stella. 
Through this contact the priest learns the 
human sympathy that is found in Divine 
Charity for others. The plot is artificial 
and the characters are not too real, but 
the author gives promise of better works 
to come. 


Abbot Marmion 
More About Dom Marmion. Translated 
from the French by the Earl of Wick- 
low. 128 pp. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 
$1.75. 
It is a pleasure to see the revived interest 
in the works of this great modern spiritual 
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writer. Several of his books have been re- 
printed and other works about his life and 
doctrine have appeared. In 1948 La Vie 
Spirituelle published a series of articles on 
the doctrine of Abbot Marmion. The Earl 
of Wicklow translated these articles for his 
book. There aré studies concerning the 
sources of the noted Benedictine teaching 
in the Bible, St. Paul and the Liturgy. 
Two essays deal with the pivotal points 
of the Abbot’s writing: The Person of 
Christ and Our Divine Adoption. More 
About Dom Marmion is a good addition to 
the growing Marmionania. 


A Priest’s Day 

Vessel of Clay. By Rev. Leo Trese. 115 pp. 

New York: Sheed and Ward, $2.00. 

Vessel of Clay is a kind of clerical “my 
day” without the fatuouness often found 
in the secular version. Father Leo Trese 
writes of the hour by hour day of a priest 
in a country parish. From the reluctant 
response to the Big Ben until the welcome 
winding of it in the evening, the big and 
small details of clerical life are recorded. 
There is a gentle humor and a penetrating 
self-analysis about this book that captivates 
the reader. The author meditates with him- 
self and allows us to hear all, even the 
subtle struggles between self and grace 
that often end in the respectable ration- 
alization of self. The lay person will be 
pleased to learn of the human reaction of 
‘the Man of God, and the priest will often 
find himself in the soliloquies of the author. 
Father Trese has the light touch that enter- 
tains as well as disturbs the reader. 


Philosophy of Education 
How to Educate Human Beings. By Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick. 174 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.75. 
The President of Mt. Mary College, Mil- 
waukee, is concerned with the education of 
man precisely as man. Education has as its 
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goal: “the right ordering of the whole man 
—physical, intellectual, practical, moral 
and spiritual—for his social as well as for 
his ultimate destiny.” 

With this goal in mind, Dr. Fitzpatrick 
examines the contemporary idea of a liberal 
education, and shows how the ancient idea 
must be adapted to modern life. The author 
shows the importance of vocational train- 
ing. “Practical skills must be developed for 
vocation as well as for hobby, and as an 
aid to appreciation, and within his capacity, 
for creation.” 

How to Educate Human Beings is a pene- 
trating analysis and challenge to contem- 
porary education. Parents will receive valu- 
able help in the understanding and direc- 
tion of their college children; students will 
profit from the frank discussions. 


Personality and Work of Christ 
Christ the Savior. By Reginald Garrigou- 

Lagrange, O.P. 748 pp. St. Louis: B. 

Herder Co. $10.00. 

The noted Dominican theologian con- 
tinues his commentary on the Summa 
Theologica. The two sections discuss the 
Incarnation and the Redemption. In his 
preface Father Garrigou-Lagrange outlines 
the important parts. “We have discussed 
at length the more difficult problems, sueh 
as the reconciliation of freedom with abso- 
lute impeccability in Christ, the intrinsic- 
ally infiinite value of His merits and satis- 
faction, His predestination with reference 
to ours, inasmuch as He is the first of 
the predestined, and the reconciliation, 
during the Passion, of the presence of 
extreme sorrow with supreme happiness ex- 
perienced by our Lord in the summit of 
His soul.” 

This is a modern classic that exhibits the 
depth and extensiveness of knowledge to- 
gether with the clarity of presentation that 
characterize all the works of Garrigou- 
Lagrange. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


Ll. Suitable for any reader: 


A Man From South Dakota—Reeves 

Reginald Pole—Schenk 

How to Guess Your Age—Ford 

Our Sovereign State—Allen 

Swiftwater—Annizter 

Innocents at Home—Conisdine 

Storm of Time—Dark 

Louis Pasteur—Dubos 

Mr. Midshipman Hornblower—Forester 

Gentian Hill—Goudge 

James Fenimore Cooper—Grossman 

Phantom Fortress—Lancaster 

The Dishonest Murderer—Lockridge 

As We Ought—McCorry 

Certainly, ’m a Catholic—McDermott 

Overture to Overlord—M organ 

Jesuits for the Negro—Reynolds 

The King’s Cavalier—Shellabarger 

The Mating Season—Wodehouse 

The Romantic New Orleanians—Tallant 

The Marx Brothers—Crichton 

The Story of Joe DiMaggio—Schoor 

Medicine Could Be Verse—Farnum 

No Postponement—LaFarge 

A Measure of Freedom—Forster 

. Suitable for adults: 

. Because style and contents are too ad- 

vanced for adolescents: 

The Circle of the Day—Howe 

Not By Any Single Man—Knight 

Comes the Comrade—Orme 

Mink on Weekdays—Lampart 

Seeds of Treason—De Toledano 

Phoenix and Trutle—Gilby 

Introduction to the History of Science 
—Sarton 

And Madly Teach—Smith 

My Three Years in Moscow—Smith 

The Police State—Thompson 

The Wooden Horse—Williams 

Home Sweet Zoo—Barnes 

The Coming Defeat of Communism— 
Burnham 

The Strange Land—Calmer 


The American Mind—Commager 
The Country of the Blind—Counts 
Imperial Renegade—De Wohl 

The Wall—Hersey 

Tarry Flynn—Kavanaugh 

Mary O’Grady—Lavin 

A Few Flowers for Shiner—Llewelyn 
Each Bright River—McNeilly 

The Merry Miracle—Mian 

The Art of Real Happiness—Peale 
Virginia Reel—Gilbert 

Savage Gentlemen—Gerson 


. Because of immoral incidents, which do 


not, however, invalidate the book as a 
whole: 

Sunrise to Sunset—Adams 

In Sicily—Vittorini 

The Diplomat—Aldridge 

Jubilee Trail—Bristow 

The Horse’s Mouth—Cary 

The Dusty Godmother—Foster 

The Hidden Hero—Kauffmann 

Little Lost Boy—Laski 

This Dark Monarchy—Leary 

Dear Hollywood—Lowell 

Love Story—McKenney 

Morning Time—O’Neill 

A Search for a King—Vidal 

The Arch of Stars—Alderman 

The Bizarre Sisters—Walz, Jay & Audrey 
The Company of Men—Gary 

Don Gaucho—Pollock 


III, Not recommended to any class of reader: 


Still The Heart Sings—Kirkbridge 
Magnus the Magnificent—White 
We Went Thataway—Smith 

The Vintage—West 

The Pink House—White 

World and Paradise—Maas 

Home Town—Amory 

Never Dies the Dream—Landon 
The Sheltering Sky—Bowles 

The Parasites—Du Maurier 

The Man From Nazareth—Fosdick 
Footsteps on the Stair—Brinig 





Lucid Intervals 


A kind old gentleman seeing a small 
boy who was carrying a lot of newspapers 
under his arm, said: “Don’t all those 
papers make you tired, my lad?” 

“Naw, I don’t read ’em,” replied the boy. 


° 

Mrs. Brown was complaining to her doc- 
tor that his bill was too high. “Don’t 
forget,’ he reminded her, “that I made 
eleven visits to Tommy when he had the 
measles.” 

“Don’t you forget,’ she replied, “that 
Tommy made you wealthy by giving it to 
the whole school.” 


ry 

The other afternoon, on the bus, we 
heard two small boys engaged in a boast- 
ing contest. 

“T was born at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” one of the youngsters declared. 

“Huh, you think that’s early?” rejoined 
the other. “I was born at two o’clock in 
the morning!” 

“Heck!” shot back the first, “What’s the 
use of being born before it’s time to get 
up!” 


e 

A man asking for a loan was asked what 
his business was and gave the startling 
answer that he was a psychiatrist in a pot- 
tery factory. Further questioning drew out 
the information that he took care of the 
cracked pots. 


e 

He was a beginner at golf, and like most 
beginners had managed one magnificent 
drive during the round. He then proceeded 
to bore the whole of the occupants of the 
club lounge with it. 

“Wasn’t that drive a marvel, George?” 
he asked a friend for the umpteenth time. 

“Yes,” replied George, bitterly, “it’s a 
great pity you can’t take it home and 
have it stuffed!” 
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The afternoon was hot when the lovely 
young thing walked into the appliance de- 
partment and said to the clerk: “I want to 
buy a sixteen-inch osculating fan.” 


e 
The very rich man was interviewing an 


applicant for a job as his personal valet. 
“You may have trouble with me,” he said. 
“T have a wooden leg, a glass eye, a toupee, 
an artificial arm and false teeth.” 

“That won’t bother me,” replied the ap- 
plicant. “I used to be on the assembly line 
at Lockheed.” 


® 

In Cleveland, an uninhibited lady driver 
stopped abruptly at a busy intersection and, 
oblivious of the long line of cars honking 
their horns behind her, proceeded to slip on 
a new pair of nylons. 

When an annoyed traffic cop ordered her 
to drive on, she explained it this way: “I 
noticed a run in my stocking and my boy 
friend is waiting for me around the corner 
and you wouldn’t want me to meet him 
half-dressed, would you?” 


Two brothers, ites a famous _ baseball 
pitcher, the other a minister, met after a 
long separation. Some time was spent in 
exchange of reminiscences. 

Finally the minister said, “How is it, 
Bill—I spent four years in college and three 
in seminary, and you’ve never done any- 
thing but play ball. Now you're getting a 
salary of 30 thousand and I’m getting three. 
I can’t understand.” 

Bill thought a minute, then said, “I'll 
tell you how it is, Jim, it’s all in the de- 
livery.” 


r) 

Mr. Holler: “his 

course, caddie!” 
Caddie: “Please, sir, we left the golf 


course an hour ago.” 


is a terrible golf 





